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Volume IX 


THE AMERICAN UNIVERSITY OF 
TO-MORROW'! 


We stand on the threshold of a new era, 
nternational or supernational era, an 
era of great political and social changes. 

It is inevitable that these changes will pro- 
foundly affect our higher education. One 
need not arrogate the role of the prophet to 

ipate that our colleges and universities 
ereatly advantage by the new stimulus, 
ndeed that they are about to experience an in- 
tellectual renaissance. This is to be expected, 
ed to be confidently anticipated. 
particular, the stimuli that will accom- 
this renaissance, encouraging, in fact 
nding, more sincere and more mature 
among students and placing a 
premium upon intellectual attainment, are: the 
‘ascination and the challenge of new world 


nterests and responsibilities, contact and com- 


our 


etition with the universities of other coun- 
tries, the shift of emphasis from material to 
spiritual values. 

Before considering in detail the operation 
of these stimuli, it is well, for the sake of 
background, to review the status of higher 
education that has maintained for the past 
generation. It is a mere truism to observe 
that, during the last thirty years, there has 
been a deplorable absence of intellectual en- 
thusiasm among the undergraduates and non- 
professional students in our colleges and uni- 
While we have greatly increased 
the facilities for education during these thirty 
years, and while the enrollment in our insti- 
tutions has doubled many times over, this gain 
in equipment and in numbers has been at- 
tended by a consistent apathy toward study 


Our advanced 


versities, 


and intellectual attainment. 


1A paper read at the Quarter Centennial Cele- 
bration of the Administration of Stephen B. L. 
Penrose as president of Whitman College. 
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professional schools, such as law and medicine, 
have, as intimated, been an exception to this 
generalization, but wherever the humanities 

and I am using the term very broadly—where- 
ever the humanities have been concerned, the 
indifference has been universally apparent. 
One reason for this condition is that, whereas 
formerly those who undertook a college educa- 


had 


shown a marked enthusiasm for learning and 


tion were young men and women who 


had demonstrated substantial ability, a great 
army of young people now attend college who 
have distinctly mediocre ability and are not 


They find 
the acquisition of knowledge. at least of such 


intellectually alert and inquisitive. 


knowledge as a college should offer, actually 
painful, and do only the studying that they 
are nagged, or cajoled, or frightened into 
doing. 

Another reason is—and this reason we have 
generally failed to recognize—that our Amer- 
ican civilization of the last few decades has 
laid extreme emphasis upon narrow materia! 
and 
humanistic attainment and expression. 


discounted 
Not 


only the material rewards, but those honors 


activities has consistently 


which are more precious to the idealist, have 
gone to the so-called practical man of affairs. 
The standards of business and the outlook of 
business have been the controlling standards 
and outlook. Intellectual 
broad and catholic learning have been dis- 


attainment and 
couraged by a public opinion that neither 
desires them nor respects them. College stu- 
dents have recognized this, 
refused to take seriously an education that 


and they have 
seemed to perform no social function. 

The presence of a large number of students 
who have little native aptitude for learning 
and the discount that American life has placed 
upon substantial education have together been 
responsible for the enormous vogue of the 


so-called outside activities. Such activities 
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have proved to be very seductive substitutes 
for a college education, to which youth could 
lend itself with enthusiasm. One could afford 
to worry through a few distressing hours of 
study and could endure the class-room routine 
for the sake of enjoying a life otherwise so 
varied, intense and absorbing. With no soli- 
darity among the more intellectual class, and 
with college opinion actually disparaging in- 
tellectual attainments and exerting enormous 
pressure upon them to excel in student activi- 
ties, the more gifted men and women seldom 
attain their full intellectual stature. 

By and large, student activities, with a 
thin coating of information, have fitted a col- 
lege graduate to meet tolerably well the re- 
quirements of life as they have existed in 
America since 1890. If a young man were 
going into business, had he not gained self- 
confidence, easy address, business resourceful- 
ness, tact; if a young woman were going to 
teach school, had she not the qualities of a 
good mixer and a good entertainer which 
would enable her to hit it off with a mob of 
young barbarians to whom study would be a 
calamity! 

I would not wish to be understood as making 
a wholesale condemnation of student activities, 
for they furnish an invaluable social labora- 
tory. I decry them only because they have 
been cultivated so out of all reason. 

Confronted with this inert mass of students, 
college faculties, themselves more or less the 
victims of a time-spirit which has exalted 
machinery at the expense of life, have tried by 
some rearrangement of courses, some change 
of emphasis, to find a remedy. They have 
tried to transform form without that which 
could only be transformed from within. They 
have attempted to do the impossible, and our 
college catalogues are strewn with the tragic 
wreckage of courses. The American under- 
graduate has been more deadly than the sub- 
marine, 

If thirty years ago, when the popular move- 
ment toward a college education was just 
getting under way, our college faculties had 
begun to study the aptitude of students and 
to guide them into those fields of study for 
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which they were fitted, the integrity of oo). 
lege courses would have been much less jy). 
paired and thousands of students who haye 
idled away their college days would have re. 
ceived a congenial and useful education, |; 
is futile to lament the past, but we may wel! 
congratulate ourselves that faculties are now 
facing this problem and are resolving that » 

longer shall students misapply their energ 

and their time, to the detriment of themselves. 
of their fellows, and of society at large. 

With this important departure inaugurated. 
we shall be much better able to profit by those 
powerful world forces which will make for the 
redemption of higher education. 

I have said above that three new factors 
have entered to stimulate intellectual attain- 
ment among the students of greater intellec- 
tual vigor, and that the first of these is our 
new world interests and responsibilities. A 
nation which has lived in complacent and 
self-satisfied isolation since its founding sud- 
denly finds itself called upon to play a leading 
role in international affairs. Nations who 
lived remote from us and upon whom we have 
been accustomed to make only formal! calls, 
are now our neighbors. This means, so to 
speak, that our children are going to play to- 
gether and learn each other’s language and 
ways, and that we are going to call one an- 
other by our first names. 

Thus drawn into the intimate currents of 
world life and thought, we shall feel the need 
of understanding other nations, their history, 
the forces that have made them what they are, 
their aspirations, their political and social in- 
stitutions, their world capacities. Studies 
which have hitherto seemed erudite and re- 
mote, which have seemed to possess a merely 
academic value, will now be a part of the very 
staple of our national and personal life. Gov- 
ernmental departments and private enterprise 
will place a premium upon collegians who 
have acquired a cosmopolitan point of view 
and who have trained themselves for im- 
portant posts through mastery of the !an- 
guages, literatures, histories and philosophies 
of foreign nations. The good mixer, with a 
smattering of education, will not be able to 
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meet these demands. This type of graduate 
has had his day. He has been able to meet 
the demands of his own home town, but it will 
not do to send him abroad to handle our 
fairs. For this exacting service we shall re- 
quire men who are intellectually men of the 
. rid. and who unite with our characteristic 
American readiness and resource that sym- 
pathetic understanding of other peoples which 
can only be gained by profound study of their 
historical and contemporary life. This kind 
of training is not to be picked up on the 
erounds; it must be part of the very warp and 
woof of a man’s education before he sets foot 
on foreign Henceforth there will be 
some point to knowing the genius of the Eng- 
lish people, the genius of the French, the 
Italian, the German, the Russian, the Balkan, 
the Japanese and the Chinese. A life career 
will depend upon this very knowledge. With 
such a goal before him, you can depend upon 
the spirited American lad, I take it, to strip 
him for the contest. 
values, and he will see education in a new per- 
spective. Let others dally by the wayside, he 
will hurry past and thank them for their folly. 

But not merely men and women who look 


soil. 


He will readjust his 


for foreign posts will recognize the need of 
Our institutions at home will 
be profoundly affected by institutions abroad, 
and those who play an honorable and weighty 
part in the re-forming of America must like- 


such training. 


intellectual citizens of the world. 
Currents and counter-currents of foreign 
thought will sweep through American life, and 
men of profound intelligence will be required 
to direct and adjust. Indeed even the more 
timid bystander, who does not don a uniform, 
will desire to know the intricacies of the great 
international football series which will be 
staged in the next half century. In short, an 
American will feel the need of being alive at 
many more points than he has in the past. 

A corollary of the new internationalism will 
be the fraternity of interest and understand- 
ing which our American universities will in- 
creasingly share with the universities of other 
countries. There exists among our universi- 
ties a pleasant and intimate freemasonry, to 


wise be 
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which every institution is extremely sensitive. 
An educational experiment in one university 
is quickly detected and eagerly watched by 
the faculties of other universities, and a 
change in the curriculum or in the policies of 
one is interrogated with an open mind by 
every other. The questionnaire has become 
the walking delegate of university faculties 
and no administrative officer could presume 
to violate the spirit of the union by snubbing 
him. 


himself does not conceal the authority with 


The urbanity with which he conducts 


which he speaks. 

The students of one university are corre- 
spondingly sensitive to the conduct of students 
elsewhere. If a green cap flowers on an east- 
ern campus, the seed quickly blows across the 
continent and crops of green caps spring up 
with the alacrity of the Canadian thistle. If 
a bit of college slang is struck from the in- 
genious brain of an eastern lad, it forthwith 
punctuates the speech of his western compa- 
triots. If a penant is hung on the walls of an 
eastern collegian’s den, we straightway flag 
the nation. If a western school dedicates a 
day to the improvement of its campus, a fine 
frenzy for campus days is rampant every- 
where. 

Such homogeneity is good, provided that it 
is evolutionary and intelligent, not static. 

This community of interest is destined to 


The 


scholars have already substantially modified 


become international. returned Rhodes 


our university life. The French universities are 
seeking an American constituency among our 
more promising students. Through the public 
spirit of certain organizations and individuals 
in Sweden and in the United States, arrange- 
ments are virtually perfected for an exchange 
of twenty students each year between Amer- 
ican universities and the University of Stock- 
holm. Our own university is even now for- 
mulating plans for the incorporation of a con- 
siderable body of Chinese students, and, in 
common with other institutions, is arranging 
exchanges of professors and students with the 
This international fra- 
ternization will soon be a powerful factor in 


University of Mexico. 


our higher educational system and we shall 
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be thinking in terms of the universal uni- 
The youth of all lands will find 
standing shoulder to shoulder, 
training for service in a world in which na- 
tional problems lose themselves in interna- 
tional problems, and in which the cultural 
ideals of one nation quickly modify the ideals 
of another. If our universities impart to stu- 
dents in foreign institutions something of the 
alertness, forcefulness and freedom of the 
American student, we may hope that our 
youth will acquire something of the patience 
and thoroughness that characterize education 


versity. 
themselves 


abroad. 

The third factor making for the reintegra- 
tion of the American university will be the 
growing shift of emphasis from material to 
spiritual values. Many forces are at work to 
occasion this shift. One is the restraint that 
is sure to be placed upon international cut- 
throat competition. Another is the decreasing 
opportunities for natural exploitation. For a 
century and more Americans have been en- 
gaged in the conquest of a continent. This 
conquest is a never-to-be-forgotten chapter in 
human achievement. It cultivated in Amer- 
icans at large, faith, imagination, self-con- 
fidence, hardihood, resource and an abundant 
optimism. Yet it encouraged greed, it toler- 
ated a social ethics which emboldened men to 
obtain wealth through cunning or brutality, 
and it engendered the restless and unstable 
spirit of the gambler. 

But so far as our native soil is concerned, 
this conquest is virtually complete; we are 
writing the concluding chapters in the extreme 
west to-day. The nation is now engaged in 
intensive cultivation. To be sure, there are 
foreign lands that are almost virgin soil for 
the pioneer and the commercial adventurer, 
and American men may be expected to exploit 
these regions with characteristic energy, but 
for the great rank and file of our populace pio- 
neering is over. With the material world thus 
eliminated, the spirit of romance, of discovery 
and of conquest will turn back upon man him- 
self and find its satisfactions in the exploita- 
tion—I use the word in its older and better 
sense—in the exploitation of the human spirit. 
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A third factor that is encouraging t! 
of emphasis is the gradual lessening of the tey. 
sion upon the laboring classes through short, 
hours and the betterment of living conditions. 
and among men in general the steady, if slow. 
movement toward a more even distribution of 


This movement, greatly accelerated 
by the new sense of brotherhood engendered }y 
heroic effort in a common cause, now finds jt: 
adherents and champions in novel and unex. 
pected quarters. Thus we find no less a per 
sonage than the English Sovereign declaring 
that “ we must stop at no sacrifice of interes; 
or purpose that will... 
well being in the community, .. . 
gift of leisure and prosperity may more gep- 
erally be shared.” The Church itself, the tra- 
ditional guardian of the interests of the spirit 
in the narrower field of religion, is rapidly 
clarifying its position and aligning itself wit! 
the newer social ideals. Within a month, and 
assuredly with no preconcerted agreement, 
three great communions of the Christian 
Church have made significant declarations 
In the Established Church of England, a com- 
mittee appointed by the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury “to report upon the ways in which t! 
Church may best commend the teaching « 
Ohrist to those who are seeking to solv 
problems of industrial life,” a committee em- 
bracing among others the Bishops of Win- 
chester, Lichfield, Oxford and Peterborough, 
and the Master of Baliol College, the most in- 
tellectually aristocratic of the Oxford colleges, 
after confessing that the traditions, prejudices 
and customs of the industrial epoch have in 
manifold ways flagrantly violated Christian 
principles, declares that “the fundamental evil 
of modern industrialism is that it encourages 
competition for private gain instead of ©o- 
operation for public service,” that “ the first 
charge upon every industry should be the pay- 
ment of sufficient wages to enable the worker 
to maintain himself and his family in health 
and honor, with such a margin of leisure as 
will permit reasonable recreation and the de- 
velopment of mind and spirit,” and that 
“ after the charges on industry have been met. 


+ 


any surplus should be applied to the benefit of 


wealth. 


raise the standard of 


that 
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. whole community.” Similar manifestoes 
been put forth by the Methodist Episco- 
4] Church in Canada and by the Roman 
-holie Church in the United States. Thus 
eommunions—one, Catholic, the other, 
sorestant, and the third holding the via 
have simultaneously aligned them- 

: with the new social idealism. The ef- 
f such action on the social fabric can 
fail to be far-reaching. Finally, the su- 
»remacy of the spiritual over the material has 
' powerfully augmented by the very ethics 
t have been hammered out of the stern stuff 
warfare. All observers unite in declaring 
the virtues of the soldier are courage, un- 
humility, 


11 e 


Pive 


ness and essentially these, 


‘h not called such by the men themselves. 
War has shown men how much more heinous 
are the sins of the spirit than the sins of the 
Jesh, a lesson that the modern world, especially 

Protestant world, has sorely needed to 

That men will partially forget this les- 
in peace is to be expected, but they will 


t wholly forget it. 

In short, the attraction of the material has 
been lessened by the curtailing of fresh fields 
for ready conquest, and the compulsion of the 
material is being lessened by the gradual check 

n the excesses of industry. Material achieve- 
ment is thus becoming less fascinating to one 
‘ass and less intimidating to another. The 
prestige of materialism is lessened accordingly. 

Broadly speaking, the expansion side of life 
has grown in modern times, and especially in 
America, at the expense of the concentration 
side. The equilibrium of life has therefore in 
large measure been destroyed. Constant atten- 

n to external things, absorption in material 
concerns, have largely prevented man from 
knowing and experiencing what his own life is, 
and what it is capable of becoming. 

But we stand to-day in the dawn of a new 
era, a rebirth of the spirit, an era which 
promises to shift the emphasis from nature to 
man, to put the emphasis back where it was in 
the noble period which we speak of as the 
Renaissance. 

We may confidently predict that when this 
era is full blown, life will flower with amazing 
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richness and variety. The human race will 
have triumphed over the industrialism which 
it itself created, and which was a necessary tool 
for its progress, and it will use this industrial- 
ism, properly organized and restrained, to 
liberate more fully than ever in the past its 
creative spiritual faculties. 

Once again, and more generally than in the 
earlier Renaissance, men will be seized with 
the desire to make beautiful things and to say 
beautiful things, poets of the hand and poets 
What then shall be 


of the tongue. wealth 


ours? 


Nay, what save the lovely city, and the little house 
on the hill, 

And the wastes and the woodland beauty, and the 
happy fields we till; 

And the homes of ancient stories, the tombs of the 
mighty dead; 

And the wise men seeking out marvels, and the 
poet’s teeming head; 

And the painter’s hand of wonder; and the mar 
velous fiddle-bow, 

And the banded choirs of music; all those that do 
and know. 

For all these shall be 
shall any lack a share 

Of the toil and the gain of living in the days when 
the world grows fair. 


ours and all men’s; nor 


In these days that shall be, the university 
will play its noble part. The reviving spirit of 
new or enhanced intellectual interests will be 
felt in every department of learning. Its 
quickening influence will perhaps be noted 
most immediately in the liberal arts, the fine 
arts, and the pure sciences, for these are the 
fields most sensitive to any shift of emphasis 
in the time spirit. 

If society lays fresh emphasis upon human- 
ism, it will discover again the preciousness of 
the Greek tradition, for to the Hellenic 
civilization, mankind ever instinctively turns 
when it feels the impulse to think broadly and 
harmoniously, to acquire the sense of balance 
and proportion in all things, and to weave 
beauty into the very warp of living. 

Our intimate world relationships will give 
fresh impetus to the work in the modern lan- 
guage departments. A speaking and reading 
knowledge of other languages will no longer 
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be a mere graceful acquisition, but a very prac- 
tical preparation for one’s life work. But stu- 
dents will require of these departments, not 
only courses in language and literature, but 
courses which will give a broad and sympa- 
thetic introduction to the life of other nations, 
covering the customs, habits, and manners of 
private life, the institutions of public life, 
governmental, educational, industrial and 
artistic, and the noteworthy contributions of 
the respective nations to culture history—in 
short, courses that will interpret intimately 
the genius of the several nations, their aspira- 
tions, their methods of expressing these aspira- 
tions, and the results. 

The philosophical group, using this term to 
embrace philosophy, history, and the social 
sciences, will also be called upon to contribute 
richly to the education of the university man 
of to-morrow. As a result of our expanding 
vision and our new contacts, departments of 
history have already noted, indeed have been 
observing since the beginning of the war, a 
new seriousness and purpose on the part of 
students in European history. A_ subject 
which a few years ago seemed to most Ameri- 
can students academic and remote, is now the 
background for our present political and social 
thinking. Familiarity with the history of 
Herzegovina or of Lithuania, once mere 
names, may to-morrow be necessary for the 
casting of an intelligent ballot, and is neces- 
sary to-day if one wishes to read the morning’s 
paper with intelligence. 

The political and social sciences have, to be 
sure, been pursued of recent years with more 
interest than most other liberal arts subjects, 
but they take on fresh meaning in a world 
which is itself experimenting with universal 
government, and in which certain nations are 
trying radical and unique experiments in po- 
litical and industrial organization. They will 
be of increasing interest to a generation bent 
on discovering means whereby the individual 
may be socially and industrially liberated for 
the attainment of the higher satisfactions of 
the spirit. 

It must always be true that any quickening 
of the intellectual life of man arouses a fresh 


interest in the study of philosophy, the study 
which aims to harmonize all other studi. 
and which seeks, through a comparison of the 
results of the study in all other fields of Jeary. 
ing, to blaze for other departments the fr. 
rough trail into the unknown. 

Precisely because mankind at large js 4, 
termined, as never before in human history. ; 
enjoy self-expression, the fine arts wil! play n 
increasingly important part in the universi+ 
education of to-morrow. With the tension 
material demands lessened, many men and 
women will seek to express themselves throug 
music, painting, sculpture, decoration, 
drama, poetry and fiction, and not mere) 
through the work and interpretation of others. 
but through original creative art. How per. 
sistent and how general is this passion for 
creative self-expression in some form 
brought home to me during the recent strike 
On different occasions three young workmen 
from the shipyards, no one of whom had ha 
college education, called at my office. The firs 
of these strangers, an American from (0) 
asked my criticism of a novel which his leisur 
had given him opportunity to finish; the sec- 
ond, a Norwegian lad, brought a delightfu 
essay upon Anatole France; the third, a Da: 
ish lad, outlined a proposed new approach t 
literary criticism. 

A transfer of emphasis from the material t 
the humanistic values might seem at first 
thought to imply a decline of interest in t 
sciences. Such, however, will not be the case 
Inasmuch as the new age will place man abo. 
nature, it will of course evaluate the pure s¢l- 
ences afresh, and will never allow the study 
of nature to exalt nature in value and impor- 
tance above man, but the pursuit of knowledge 
in the fields of the pure sciences can never 
lose its fascinating hold upon man. Not ons 
does such study furnish very pure intellectua! 
satisfactions, but the sciences are constants 
giving man new and romantic glimpses int 
the subtler operations of his spirit, or are help- 
ing him to determine his relations to the rest 
of the marvelous universe of which he find: 
himself a part. 
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h w humanism will regard the sciences 
ry precious foster children. 
he university of to-morrow will, in short, 
blish the ideal of the college, and will 
through the college, as distinct from the 
ional and technical 
| be based upon it, to produce men of 
sympathies and of versatile parts 


schools which 


through generous contact with all of 
fundamental fields and 
-hrough honest effort at self-realization and 


of knowledge, 


wlf-expression therein. Through the college, 
ty with men who have been molded in ac- 
rdance with Newman’s definition of a college 
‘rained man, a definition which I can not re- 
frain from quoting in this connection: 


A university training is the great ordinary 
means to a great but ordinary end: it aims at 
raising the intellectual tone of society, at culti- 
vating the publie mind, at purifying the national 
taste, at supplying true principles to popular en- 
thusiasm and fixed aims to popular aspiration, at 
giving enlargement and sobriety to the ideas of the 
age, at facilitating the exercise of political power, 
and refining the intercourse of private life. It is 
the edueation which gives a man a clear conscious 
view of his own opinions and judgments, a truth 

developing them, an eloquence in expressing 
them, and a foree in urging them. It teaches him 
to see things as they are, to go right to the point, 
to disentangle a skein of thought, to detect what 
is sophistical, and to discard what is irrelevant. 
t prepares him to fill any post with credit, and to 
master any subject with facility. It shows him 
how to accommodate himself to others, how to 
throw himself into their state of mind, how to 
bring before them his own, how to influence them, 
how to come to an understanding with them, how 
to bear with them. He is at home in any society, 
he has common ground with every class; he knows 
when to speak and when to be silent; he is able to 
converse, he is able to listen; he can ask a ques- 
tion pertinently, and gain a lesson seasonably, when 
he has nothing to impart himself; he is ever ready, 
yet never in the way; he is a pleasant companion, 
and a comrade you can depend upon; he knows 
when to be serious and when to trifle, and he has 
a sure tact which enables him to trifle with grace- 
fulness and to be serious with effect. He has the 
repose of a mind which lives in itself, while it 
lives in the world, and which has resources for its 
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happiness at home when it can not go abroad. He 
has a gift which serves him in public, and supports 
him in retirement, without which good fortune is 
but vulgar, and with which failure and disappoint- 
ment have a charm. 

The applied sciences will, of course, play 
their large part in a society which is insisting 
that as much human energy as possible shall 
be released from work that may be done as 
well or better by machinery, and which is like- 
wise insisting that men at large shall enjoy 
the maximum ministrations of nature. 

The professional schools, more substantially 
grounded than at present upon liberal training 
and preparing men for efficiency in a world 
increasingly exacting of its professional ser- 
vants, will likewise feel the impetus of the new 
spirit. These schools, already more earnest 
and less perplexed than the colleges, will attain 
to new proficiency. 

To conclude, the university will crown the 
acropolis of the new society. To its portals 
youth will stream, in ever-increasing numbers, 
to gain there the fuller unfolding of life; to 
learn from the scientists whence man is, hence 
what he is, to learn from the historian what 
man has achieved, hence what he is, to learn 
from the philosopher and the poet whither 
man tends, hence also what he is; and to try 
there their own powers, each for the realiza- 
tion of his own creating spirit, to the welfare 
and the delight of himself and of mankind. 

The world’s great age begins anew, 
The golden years return, 

The earth doth like a snake renew 
Her winter weeds outworn. 
- eo * * * * 

Another Athens shall arise, 
And to remoter time 

Bequeath, like sunset to the skies, 
The splendor of its prime. 


FrepericKk MorGcan PapeLrorp 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 


THE RHODES SCHOLARSHIPS 
In view of the resumption, after the 
war, of participation in the Rhodes scholar- 
ships at Oxford, especially on the part of 
the United States, and in view of the fact 
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that before the war the plan was not work- 
ing to the satisfaction of all concerned, a 
few words of discussion, bearing upon the 
psychological, sociological, ethical, educa- 
tional and national aspects of the move- 
ment may not be devoid of interest. In 
this short article we can do little more 
than merely suggest the probable factors 
at work tending to defeat what would 
otherwise be an extremely enthusiastic 
movement. 

Cecil John Rhodes, who died in 1902, 
provided in his will for the establishment 
at Oxford, of liberal scholarships for young 
men in the English-speaking world and in 
Germany, in the belief, as his will reeords 
it, that ‘‘a good understanding between 
England, Germany and the United States 
will secure the peace of the world, and 
that educational relations form the strong- 
est tie.’’ Under England was included all 
the English colonies. The aim, as ex- 
plicitly stated was a worthy one, and the 


scholarships were the largest, it is claimed, 
ever offered. 


And yet, from the beginning there seems 
to have been no great enthusiasm mani- 
fested in regard to them, at least in the 
United States; and it has frequently been 
a matter of curiosity from various points 
of view as to why young men have not 
manifested a keener interest in so tempt- 
ing an opportunity. Even before the war 
it was becoming evident that radical 
changes in the plan and in the mode of 
admission would have to be made if the 
western English-speaking world and espe- 
cially the United States were to participate 
in it with much enthusiasm. Before the 
war many states were not furnishing the 
quota allowed them. 

Now that the selection of Rhodes scholars 
is to be resumed after the suspension of 
the work for the last four years on account 
of the war, interest is again revived in the 
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plan, both on the part of the managemen: 
and in our own country. Just before the 
war Dr. George R. Parkin, who has bee 
secretary and in charge of the Rhodes 
Scholarships at Oxford since their estab. 
lishment in 1902, realizing that interest 
was lacking, visited many of the colleges 
and universities of this country in ap 
tempt to understand the cause of the 


4 


at- 


to advisable ways and means of reorgay. 
izing and administering the scholarships 
so as to revive and enlist more enthusiasy 
in regard to them. He said then that the 
management had come to the conclusion 
that radical changes would have to be made 
and more modern methods of matriculs- 
tion adopted. 

In his conferences and addresses before 
the faculties of American colleges and uni- 
versities, Dr. Parkin’s aim was to get in- 
formation as well as to give the results 
of his experience with the Rhodes founda- 
tion—he wished to understand and to sense 
the American attitude and feeling and t 
come into contact at first hand with Amer- 
ican education at that date. 
results of American participation in the 
scholarships, Dr. Parkin said that only 
about one third of our scholars made 
thoroughly good ; about another third were 
merely passable or medium; while the re- 
maining third failed to distinguish them- 
selves in any way, either in Oxford or in 
public life after they returned to America 

This was certainly a rather poor out- 
come, and should be the cause of some 
solicitude and inquiry, as Dr. Parkin said, 
both on their part and on ours. For them 
it raised the question as to whether their 
entrance requirements were of such a 0 
ture as to be forbidding to American and 
modern collegians; and for us it raised the 
question as to whether our best youtlis 
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were being attracted to Oxford, and if not, 
why? 

Dr. Parkin said that the examinations 
which had been set, up to that time, were 
merely the minimum academic require- 
ment, such as were taken by seventeen- 
year-old boys from the English schools; 
al yet he said that such a large percent- 
age of students from American colleges, 
and even graduates, failed that many 
states could not furnish their quota. After 
conferences with leading educators in 
America, in an attempt to diagnose the 
ease, he came to the conclusion, he said. 
that much of the weakness lies in our high 
schools and some of it even lower down; 
and that a large part of the cause is our 
elective system, which allows students to 
move along the line of least resistance and 
hence which does not induce habits of in- 
tense application. This was his diagnosis 
at that time. 

But now the Rhodes Foundation has an- 
nounced that all the work to be taken at 
Oxford hereafter by a Rhodes scholar is 
elective! The Rhodes management has evi- 
dently come to the conclusion too that the 
usual academie and traditional test in- 
volved in an intellectual examination in 
Latin, Greek and mathematics is not a 
true standard; and now the ‘‘qualifying,’’ 
or entrance, examination for the Rhodes 
scholarships is entirely dispensed with, 
and a student’s intellectual rating is based 
entirely upon his previous scholarship 
standing. Even Oxford moves in these 
days! 

The first ‘‘qualifying’’ examination 
given in the United States for the Oxford 
scholarships included, as we said, Latin, 
Greek and mathematics. Candidates had 
to be at least of junior rank in college— 
having completed the freshman and soph- 
omore years—and preferably in possession 
of the baccalaureate degree from a stand- 
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ard college. Under all these circumstances 
it is hardly to be wondered at that the 
stronger American collegians did not care 
to overlap their college course by half or 
entirely, in order to complete a course at 
Oxford. 

Whether rightly or wrongly, American 
youth, brought up in the atmosphere of 
the new world and in that of the twentieth 
century, have not thought and felt in their 
hearts that the test for matriculation or 
the spirit and atmosphere with which they 
were to come in contact at Oxford is truly 
modern. They may not have formulated 
this attitude of mind and heart; indeed 
it may have been only half conscious. 
But, somehow, American collegians have 
had a kind of suspicion that, as far as 
study and investigation go, they could do 
better in many American 
Many, of course, being young and venture- 


universities. 


some, long for new experience and wish to 
see the old world, about which they have 
heard so much; and, then, there is in sight 
$1,500 a year, on which to live and thus to 
come in contact with a new and different 
civilization, even if it is, as they think, 
somewhat medieval as compared with that 
of their own America. 
one of the Rhodes scholars was once heard 


Consequently, as 


to say while explaining as best he could 


this psychological attitude, many have just 
‘‘nlayed the game.”’ 
This kind of reaction 
civilization, another culture, 
scholastic value students seriously question 
in view of the three years to be spent in 
it, makes many hesitate; and hence many 
of the American scholars at Oxford have 
assumed the attitude of 
durance, in order to reap the benefits of 


toward another 


whose high 


academic en- 
the experience coming from a period spent 
in the old, historie world. 

But even the medieval entrance require- 
ments (which have now been abandoned) 
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and the duplication and loss of time re- 
quired for the completion of a college 
course, intrinsically hardly the equivalent 
not the whole cause. 
undoubtedly 


of our own, are 
There is another reason, 
deeper though probably only half conscious 
or subconscious, for the failure of Amer- 
ican youth to respond enthusiastically to 
the Rhodes invitation. Dr, Parkin divined 
this, and claimed that a kind of American 
antipathy toward England has been gen- 
erated in children in our’ elementary 
schools. No doubt there is some truth in 
this. But the facts of the American Rev- 


olution must necessarily be taught from 
the American point of view; and Amer- 


icans generally regard that ‘‘little un- 
pleasantness’’ known as the Revolution as 
something more than a mere ‘‘misunder- 
standing.’’ The Fathers and the heroes 
of those days—and of those long years— 
regarded it as more. It was then—as dur- 
ing the last five years—a conflict between 
democracy and autoecracy, and there was 
no misunderstanding as to the issue. 

We are living in the twentieth century, 
but are still under the dominance of na- 
tionalism. The Peace Conference demon- 
strated this. Nationalism is as yet prac- 
tically synonymous with patriotism. With- 
out nationalism, whether right or wrong, 
the recent Great War would not have oe- 
curred. The psychological and sociological 
fact remains that American sentiment, 
partly on account of national and patriotic 
motives, has not responded heartily and 
enthusiastically to the Rhodes idea. 

The opinion and the feeling prevail in 
America, half conscious though they be, 
that the aim of Cecil Rhodes in establish- 
ing this foundation, while entirely worthy, 
was to make England the center—the very 
heart—of modern civilization, and to make 
Oxford the center of England at its best: 
to establish, the more firmly, English civili- 
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zation and English nationalism. But Am» 
ican youth think and feel that it js + 
United States that is destined to be—as + 
should be—the heart and center of moder; 
civilization. Hence there has been a gy). 
conscious lethargy and lack of wholehear 
edness in cooperating in the Rhodes 
ment. 

Individuals, like nations, may exp)i 
state their aim and yet 
motived, half consciously and often syb. 
consciously, by other purposes or causes, 
Both the individual and society—the mj. 
crocosm and the social macrocosm—are al. 
most infinitely complex ; and they are self. 
deceived quite as frequently as they are 
deceived from without. The explicit pur. 
pose of Cecil Rhodes was to bring about. 
as his will declared, a perpetual peace by 
understanding; and he intended that the 
scholarships should be an important means 
in this consummation, which was so de- 
voutly to be wished but which was so soon 
to be but a dream. 

Cecil Rhodes was a dreamer: he dreamed 
of Empire; in thought and action he was 
an empire-builder. As William T. Stead 
onee declared, Rhodes thought in conti- 
nents and not in parishes. He was a na- 
tional expansionist; and his most sym- 
pathetie critics admit that his ethics were 
free and easy when he desired to add to 
England’s dominions. ‘‘The end justifies 
the means’’ was an adage which appar- 
ently found justification in his dreams of 
empire when the end was his country and 
expansion and absorption, the 
From Cairo to the Cape and all between 
was his aim. He was Pan-English, and 
one often wonders, if infinite wisdom were 
to reveal it, what strands of causation Cecil 
Rhodes unconsciously wove preparatory to 
the great war, although his conscious ex- 
plicit aim was perpetual peace through the 
scholarships which he provided. Cecil 


conscious 


means, 
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Rhodes was a scholar (an Oxford man) 
nd an empire dreamer and builder. 


America, on the other hand, is the true 


e of true democracy; and there is a 
~onscious, if not conscious, feeling that 
Rhodes’s efforts in his life, in his 
the Oxford 
direction of 


leals. and in his aims in 


se} larships, were not in the 
American democracy. Hence a 
to make England the Mecea of modern 
civilization has made American sentiment 
This is, without doubt, a part of 


movement 


] esitate. 


e psychology and the sociology of the 


Rhodes Scholarship situation in America. 

Democracy was the ‘“‘shot”’ the 
embattled farmers of America fired, and 
wheh has been heard round the world, as 
lines on 


which 


Emerson wrote in his immortal 
the Concord Monument. 
the leader in the process of democratization 
throughout the world; and England, 
Franee, South America, the islands of the 
Pacifie, the Celestial Empire itself and 
once autocratic Russia have been followers, 


America has been 


America is leading at this hour in the 
great cause of democracy. 

If conviction and sentiment could only 
respond enthusiastically in the direction of 
the Rhodes ideal, American youth would 
display twice the energy and the ability 
which they now manifest in regard to 
the Rhodes scholarships. When a 
enters any enterprise halfheartedly and 
there will be no 
James 


person 


sé , 


plays the game’ 
great results. Professor William 
maintained with truth that a human being 
under the motive of a great aim and under 
the stirring of enthusiasm is able to tap 
levels of power undreamt of before. The 
Rhodes scholarships have never struck the 
deeper and inmost chords of the American 
heart; they have never tapped the lower 
levels of sentiment, of enthusiasm, and of 


just 


patriotism. 
American thought and feeling do not 
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idealize what Cecil Rhodes idealized, and 
hence there is no spontaneous enthusiasm 
We 


would not belittle the Rhodes Scholarships 


in the direction of his cause or ideal. 


Wwe are simply giving our explanation of a 


phenomenen. Bequests of a similar kind 
are accepted from wealthy donors by indi- 
viduals and communities alike. Cities and 
individuals have been the beneticiaries of 
but 


some cities and individuals have questioned 


Mr. Carnegie’s bequests, for example ; 


the propriety—if not in Mr. C'arnegie’s 
ease, at least in the case of others—of con- 
doning, if not idealizing, what they stand 
for. American youth idealizes democracy, 
modern education, and America. Somehow 
Americans think and feel that the 
of the light 


learning and of wisdom—as they are now 


youth 


world can their torches of 
doing by the thousands—to the greatest 
advantage in the land that kindled 


and that has since preserved the sacred fire 


first 


of the truest national democracy. 
JOSEPH KENNEDY 
THE UNIVERSITY OF NortH Dakora, 
GRAND Forks, N. D. 


WHAT AILS OUR SCHOOL SYSTEM? 

THe spiritual bankruptcy of our school sys- 
tem is the appalling, the deeply disheartening 
fact of our day and generation. The great 
war has revealed our educational system as 
a vast prussianized enterprise, quantitatively 
impressive, That 
liberating freedom of thought which Bertrand 
Russell celebrates as the merit of 
education, the free man’s precious inheritance, 


qualitatively moribund. 


supreme 


is as alien to the conception of our reigning 
schoolmen as is intellectual honesty to the 
traditional diplomat. A bureaucracy by its 
very nature is primarily and whole-heartedly 
interested in power, prejudice and prestige. 
Incidentally, it may bestow a lip-homage upon 
the pursuit of knowledge and wisdom. But 
only incidentally. Its true objectives are the 
glorification of the strategist at the top and 
the subordination of the disinterested mass at 
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the bottom. The cleavage between the upper 
and lower layer of the educational hierarchy 
is as complete as pseudo-democratic pretences 
of reciprocal good-fellowship will permit. The 
amiable myth still holds fairy sway to the 
effect that the most cordial reciprocity flows 
from level to level at the dictation of the 
mystic law of identie interests! And yet the 
teachers-in-ordinary find it necessary to ex- 
clude from intimate membership those grades 
of superiors whose self-interested ideals are 
utterly at variance with their own. Similarly, 
the superiors in the system never commit the 
brotherly indiscretion of including within 
their organizations those underfolk whom 
they are daily called upon to treat as servile 
assistants, mere dumb-drudges, eager acquies- 
cent underlings. In truth, both teachers and 
pupils are envisaged as instruments, as malle- 
able tools, to be fashioned to the high pur- 
poses and self-interested ambitions of the 
directing few. The board of education, the 
board of examiners, the board of superintend- 
ents, what human bond ties them to the teach- 
ing body? Those tight little bureaucracies 
move and have their being in smug micro- 
cosms of their undisputed own. They are 
centers of authority and fear, not in any 
imaginable sense centers of suggestion, in- 
spiration or even enhanced efficiency. They 
do not emulate the fine example of great 
doctors to whom the humbler practitioners 
may repair for instruction, wisdom, fellow- 
ship, inspiration. Between the common run 
of pedagogues and their domineering superiors 
a professional conflict of interests and ideals 
wages lustily. The educational pyramid is 
aflame with discontent. The teacher as a 
living personality is simply ruled out of exist- 
ence by the repressive mandate of officialdom. 
The pupil as a creative spark is prematurely 
smothered by the reams of red tape which an 
unimaginative bureaucracy orders wrapped 
about his brightly original intelligence. Who 
will write the tortured Odyssey of student’s 
wanderings betwixt the jagged coasts of Scylla 
and Charybdis: regents’ examinations and 
mid-term tests? What beneficent expert ac- 
countant will undertake to calculate the dead 
human waste entailed in giving marks, re- 
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ports, tests, examinations, quizzes, term after 
term, year after year, under conditions that 
conduce to a startling absence of thought, , 
vital lack rendered the more ludicrous by th 
self-complacent apologetics of petty officials 
who vehemently maintain intact their sublime 
faith in the thought-value of such memoriter 
cram contests! 

Pity the suppressed pedagogue. Pity the 
repressed pupil. In both instances the eop. 
science of the unique individual is shut-to by 
official peremptory fiat. The human sou! has 
no breathing space amid so circumscribed 
habitat. System overshadows personality. Con. 
formity ousts originality. Obedience usurps 
the place of reflection. Conscience yields t 
habit. By the very instrumentalities created 
with infinite labor and love and pain by its 
own manifold ingenuity, life is wickedly frus- 
trated. The tragedy of contemporary educa- 
tion lies in the well-nigh complete supersession 
of man by mechanism. Imagine poor peda- 
gogue daily engrossed in the mind-awakening 
intricacies of clerical routine; 
(sweat-shop system!); plans and red-ink de- 
vices for assuaging the hearts of supervisors; 
physical disciplinings at all hours—soul-stir- 
ring gymnastics admirably adapted to the 
temperaments and cultural backgrounds of 
masters of arts and doctors of philosophy! 
Incredible? Yes, but touchingly true, never- 
theless. For the unarriving pedagogue, cheated 
of zest in life, liberty of conscience, and the 
exhilarating pursuit of wisdom, the poet-phi- 
losopher these immortal lines composed: 


home-work 


We look before and after, 
, And pine for what is not: 
Our sincerest laughter 
With some pain is fraught; 
Our sweetest songs are those that tell of saddest 
thought. 


The reign of automatism in the sphere of 
education is the all-pervading evil that men- 
aces the survival of those social visions which 
the “ war for democracy” has made congenial 
to our dreaming democrats, Only to those who 
are non-participants will it come as a stun- 
ning revelation to be told in sober truth that 
the most undemocratic institution in our land 
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the school system. Think of a school system 
i» which a faithful and admittedly efficient 
teacher may be dismissed “for cause,” the 
-pecitic nature of the cause to be decided upon 
experi ntally at the “trial” and definitively 
ier the dismissal. The decision as to the 
true significance of the concept “ cause ” rests 
‘nitially with a committee of four members 
¢ the board of education and ultimately with 
9 self-perpetuating committee of one adminis- 
trator at Albany. The baggy concept “ cause ” 
may shelter such congenial bed-fellows as 
him, race prejudice, ignorance, passion, 
ce, self-righteousness, any lazy vindictive 
impulse, what not, any one of which may duti- 
fully be called upon to render fealty to supe- 
r officers eager to oust an undesired teacher. 
only permissible appeal from an unjust 
wision lies to one official superior whose 
ry instinctive and acquired reaction wil! 
inevitably eoineide with the published verdict 
of the committee of official superiors in the 
“lower court.” The teacher is never tried by 
a jury of his peers. Does our knowledge of 


croup “consciousness of kind” encourage us 


) expect that a subordinate pedagogue will be 
awarded a just decree if, as a direct conse- 
quence, his immediate official superiors will 
feel themselves diminished and humiliated? 
In a very important case not long since de- 
cided by the board of education (December, 
1917), the learned counsel for the board 
summed up his case with the menacing re- 
minder to the trial committee that a verdict 
in favor of the teacher-defendants would have 
but one meaning: it would imply an authorita- 
tive censure of the conduct of the several 
oficial superiors who had brought the charges ; 
which censure made known to the teaching 
body would inevitably undermine the high 
authority of said superior officials and en- 
feeble their prestige in the system. To the 
entire procedure of the prosecution John 
Dewey applied the powerfully apt term, the 
inquisition. The spirit that animates the 
reigning bureaucracy is the spirit of grand 
inquisitors. 

The problem is essentially a spiritual-in- 
tellectual one. Has the teacher the courage 
to shift his loyalty from persons to ideas, from 
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symbols to realities, from dogma to truth, 
from mechanism to life? Nothing less per- 
vasive than a spiritual revolution will avail to 
endow the teacher with that courage-of-con- 
viction which is the first prerequisite to great 
and far-seeing reconstruction. The initial 
noble assault must be undertaken against the 
insidious fake-fellowship of superiors-inferiors. 
No other profession ean parallel the vicious 
system whereby a self-perpetuating coterie of 
bureaucrats can play fast and loose with the 
destinies of twenty thousand persons by the 
simple device of The younger 
teacher is effectually prevented from express- 
ing himself deeply, sincerely, courageously, for 
exquisitely suspended over his nonconformist 
head dangles the sword of Damocles: the fear 
of the rating that leadeth to oblivion and the 
waters of bitterness. The older pedagogue, 
habituated to self-effacement, is no longer in 
the mood for courageous vision or penetrating 
utterance, or, if happily in the mood, is dis- 
suaded from the precarious pursuit of ideal- 
ism by the certain knowledge that his promo- 
tion (“superior merit”) or that beloved in- 
crease of salary withheld. As at 
present constituted, our school system simply 
does not offer to the mind on fire the slightest 
stimulus to contribute its promethean enthu- 
siasm to the collective welfare. Stupidity, con- 
formity, insincerity—these devitalizing habi- 
tudes are the ethical by-products of an edu- 
cational management dedicated to the worship 
of power, prejudice and prestige. 

Powerful liberating impulses are stirring 
the souls of thwarted underlings everywhere. 
Only the proud pedagogue remains blissfully 
ignorant, a self-complacent fulfiller of wills 
alien to his own, of aims external to his own. 
The brisk and brilliant strides toward the 
democratic realization of basic self-government 
being made by his comrades in industry have 
not appreciably quickened his paces. He can 
not be budged out of his familiar routines. 
The slave is infatuated with his regularly 
assigned servilities. No one has yet written 
with utter candor of the humiliating subordi- 
nation which is the lot of the rank-and-file 
teacher—under the reigning bureaucracy. A 
teacher’s lot is not—well, is not—a happy one! 


“ ratings.” 


will be 
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Moral courage is the sine qua non. All 
other desirable changes will follow as a matter 
of premeditated course. There will inevitably 
take place a serious devolution of authority, 
as a fine consequence of which the particular 
neighborhood (the most interesting cross-sec- 
tion of cosmopolitan life) will become the 
creative educational unit on the basis of 
whose cultural and social needs the curricu- 
lum, atmosphere, aims and special contribu- 
tion of the school will be colorfully fashioned. 
The teachers, the pupils, the neighborhood 
social workers, the parents, will constitute the 
social forees of direction, control, interlock- 
ing management. Out of the self-disciplined 
enthusiasms and self-propelled visions of these 
factors and forces, harmoniously linked, will 
arise a vital education, a socratic enterprise, 
vivendi founded in insight and 
promising emancipation. The caste-tainted 
infectious rule of officialism, bureaucratically 
biased, will have been rendered nugatory from 
disuse. So wholesome and radical a trans- 
formation in school management will bring 
in its train a host of suggestions looking to the 
thorough humanization of educator and edu- 
cand and the intermediating curriculum. The 
center of gravity will be shifted—and wisely 
life and its 


a modus 


too—from book-worminess to 
workaday The half-forgotten 
ideal of human perfectibility will inspire 
anew the wills and consciences of cooperative 
common folk earnestly preoccupied with the 
sublime business of self-education. The school 
of the revitalized future will be the common 
heritage and honest experimental ground of 
the people in an ampler and in a more sincere 
and affirmatively self-conscious sense than has 
ever been true or possible hitherto. 

The coercive state is being subjected to 
drastic analysis and comprehensive revision. 
The stereotyped church is being shaken up 
and remodeled nearer to the humane heart’s 
desiring. Nor is janus-faced, convention- 
jacketed morality longer able to evade its 
share of guilt and responsibility for our de- 
prived life. Why then is it fitting or nec- 
essary that our educational system should be 
looked upon as an institution beyond the 


significances. 
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secular pale of just, albeit penetrating 
relentless, criticism ? 

Do the teachers understand the deep impor 
for educational values of President W)j)s»,’, 
doctrine so trenchantly enunciated jn thes 
sentences: “Gentlemen, the select classes 
mankind are no longer the governors of , 
kind. The fortunes of mankind are | 
the hands of the plain people of the , 
world... .” 

The coming to self-consciousness 
plain people in our school system wil] mori 
the spiritual trumph of democracy. 
long, oh pedagogues, how long? 

S. Daniet Hor 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


THE POWERS OF BOARDS OF HEALTH OVER 
SCHOOLS 


Tue Journal of the American Medica] As. 
sociation reports that the Supreme Court 
Arizona has affirmed a judgment in favor 
the defendants in this action, wherein 
plaintiff board of school trustees of the se 
district of the city of Globe sought to enjo 
the local city board of health and the « 
officers from enforcing a health order or regu 
lation closing the schools during the epidem 
The court holds t 
the measure adopted by the local board 
health, closing the schools of the Globe sc! 
district, was, at the time adopted, a valid. | 
forceable order and regulation for the purpos 


} 


of Spanish influenza. 


+ 


of reasonably protecting the public hea 
under the statutory authority to make and 
enforce all needful rules and regulations for 
the prevention and cure, and to prevent th 


spread of any contagious, infectious, or mal 


rial disease among persons that during tl 
existence of said Spanish influenza in epi 
demic form in said community said regulatio 
was binding on the educational administra- 
tive officers, and continued binding so long as 
such epidemic continued in such form, and no 
longer. 

The court says that to concede that 
board of health has been delegated the legis 
lative power to declare what is or what is not 
a nuisance is to concede that boards of health 
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sav be delegated legislative power, and this 
» not be done. Such boards of health may 
ate nuisances, and in so doing, if they mis- 


take 


that for a nuisance which is not in fact 
nisance, then the board acts without juris- 
nm. because the existence of a nuisance in 
cives the board the power to act. No 
n of the health laws of Arizona attempts 
eould grant to health boards the author- 
, arbitrarily declare a given condition a 
anee. An attempt by such board to de- 
what is or what is not a nuisance is 
le, null and void. Therefore, that portion 
the resolution of the defendant board of 
ith which attempted to define nuisances, 
nd which declared certain assemblies, inclu- 
ding school without 
wthority of law and of no force or effect. 
But the material thing here was the order 
losing the schools: and it seems clear to the 
urt that the statute and the public exigency 
. sufficient to justify the order of the local 
board of health prohibiting the educational 
But 
the exigency is met and satisfied by the dis- 
ppearance of the 
isease. As a matter of police regulation, 
authority of the board of health over the 
“ols ends with the necessity of the regula- 
n. The court has found no adjudicated 
‘ase that denies the power of public bodies 


sessions, nuisances was 


ficers from holding sessions of school. 


infectious or contagious 


exercising the authority of supervising the 
publie health, such as boards of health estab- 
lished by the laws of Arizona, to make a valid 
rder closing schools at times when infectious 
or contagious disease is epidemic in the com- 
munity, as was admittedly the situation at 
Globe, when the orders here in question were 
The court does find, on the other hand, 
cases wherein the courts treat, as a matter of 
course, the right of health officers to close 
schools at times of such emergency. 


made. 


While school trustees and educational ad- 


ministrative officers are invested with power 
to establish, provide for, govern and regulate 
publie schools within their respective jurisdic- 
tion, they are in these respects nowise subject 
to the direction or control of the state or 
county or city boards of health, yet when the 
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necessity arises to close the schools for the 
protection of the public health such emer- 
gency, while it exists, is a superior power to 
that given the school administration officers, 
and the law of necessity controls the situation 
during the existence of the emergency giving 
And while loeal boards of 
health have no authority conferred on them to 


rise to the power. 


legislate, they are granted power within their 
jurisdiction to make rules and regulations to 
facilitate the enforcement of the health laws, 
and in exercising such powers they may adopt 
such measures as are reasonable to carry out 
such health laws according to the true spirit 
and intent of the legislature. 


EDUCATIONAL WORK IN THE BUREAU OF 
STANDARDS 


ADVANCED educational work in the Bureau 
of Standards at Washington has been estab 
lished upon a semi-official basis with the im 
f giving better training to 
staff for 


mediate object 


the younger members of the their 


technical duties. Graduate courses in phys 


ics, mathematics aad chemistry are main- 


tained—courses that have been recognized and 
credited by most of the leading universities 
With the educational equipment obtained at 
the bureau, some mer. have been able to win 
their doctor’s degrees after only one year of 


residence work at a university. 


For the work 


* 


of the bureau itself, the educational activi 

have been a vital factor in building up th 
staff and consequently in the results obtained 
for the that 


many of the present chiefs of sections and 


government. It is significant 
other men in responsible posts were chiefly re- 
sponsible for the maintenance of the educa 
tional courses in the earlier years of the work. 

The work at the Bureau of Standards was 
started in 1908 by a group of the younger 
members of the staff, who were anxious to con- 
tinue their academic studies. They organized 
an association for the purpose, the direction of 
the undertaking being placed in the hands of 
an elected executive committee of five mem 
bers. The students’ committee planned and 
organized the work, decided upon the courses 
to be given, obtained instructors, and arranged 


all the necessary details. In this they had the 
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support of the directors and the older members 
of the staff. Five courses were offered in the 
first year, and the work was successful from 
the start. The general plan of the work as 
laid out the first year has been followed in the 
further development, and no radical changes 
have been made. 

The courses have been along the general aca- 
demic lines of those offered in the graduate 
schools of the better universities. The subjects 
have been limited to the general field of phys- 
ics, mathematics and chemistry, and, measured 
by the number of courses given, the emphasis 
has been in this order. Written examinations 
are given at the end of a course. 

In speaking of the policy pursued by those 
in charge, P. G. Agnew, secretary of the edu- 
cational committee, said that up to the present 
time slightly more than half of the courses 
had been given by men not connected with the 
bureau. 

“Other things being equal,” he continued, 
“it has been the policy to get men from out- 
side the bureau to give the course, when suit- 
able men could be secured. Experience has 
shown that many men who are eminent in 
their subjects are willing to give such courses 
of lectures, the real incentive being love of 
their work and the desire to see it advanced, 
rather than the nominal financial remunera- 
tion which it has been possible to offer them. 
Instructors have been drawn from the Bureau 
of Chemistry, Catholic University, Department 
of Terrestrial Magnetism, Geological Survey, 
Geophysical Laboratory, George Washington 
University and Johns Hopkins University, the 
last being called upon most often. The in- 
structors exercise complete freedom in meth- 
ods of handling the work. The tuition fees 
have been very moderate, averaging about $15 


per year-hour.” 


THE DENVER SCHOOLS 
Cartos M. Coe, superintendent of the 
Denver Public Schools writes that at the 
regular meeting of the Board of Education 
Wednesday, June 11, the following new sched- 
ules and provisions were adopted, effective 
September 1, 1919: 
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Length of School Year.—After the so, 
year 1919-1920, the length of the school year 
may be forty (40) weeks of the year. - 
clusive of summer schools. 

Qualifications for Teachers Entering Serp. 
ice—(1) For senior high schools: The appli- 
eant shall hold an academic degree fro 
standard college or have qualifications equiv: 
alent thereto and must have had at leas: 
twenty-seven months’ accredited experience jy 
school work. Preference will be 
those who have had professional training. (0 
For kindergarten, elementary, 
junior high schools: The applicant must be » 
graduate of an accredited normal school, eo). 
lege, or university, or have 
equivalent thereto and must have had at leas: 
nine months’ experience in teaching. 
ence will be given to applicants who have } 
professional training. (3) In case of specia) 
preparation and fitness of an applicant for a 
position, the requirement of experience may 
be remitted; and upon passing the examina- 
tion, the applicant may be placed on the regv- 
lar schedule on trial for one year, during 
which time attendance upon classes in the 
Denver training school for teachers wil! be 
required. 

Salary Schedules—1. The salary schedule 
was advanced to the following: 


Teachers—Elementary, Junior High, and 


given t 


sper ial and 


qualifications 


Prefer- 


$1,000 per 
100 
1,500 per annum 


Teachers—High School 
$1,200 per 
100 
2,400 per annun 
Principals—Elementary and Junior High Scho 
Minimum $1,600 per annun 
2,800 per annun 


Principals—High School 
$4,500 per : 


annun 
2,500 per annum 


2. A flat increase of one hundred dollars 
($100) for the school year 1919-1920 was 
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granted the assistant superintendent, the chief 


»ogineer, all principals, directors, teachers at- 
| ance officers and clerks. 

» Special inereases for the school year 1919- 
1920 were granted to many members of the 
rps of janitors and engineers. 


THE ORGANIZATION OF COLLEGE WOMEN 


Ay international movement was inaugu- 


| under the auspices of the Committee on 
(Collegiate Alumne, at a meeting held at the 
Woman's University Club, New York, for the 
purpose of facilitating the exchange of women 
students and women professors and instructors 
between this and other countries, and to estab- 
lish in each of the cooperating nations a center 
for educational information affecting woman 
for social purposes. 

According to the report in the Christian 
Science Monitor, at the conference of repre- 
sentatives of various alumne associations and 
college clubs called by this committee, it was 
decided to cooperate with the Federation of 
University Women of Great Britain in crea- 
ting an international organization of univer- 
sity women, in which associations in 
countries similar to the Association of Col- 
legiate Alumnew and the Federation of Uni- 
versity Women should be invited to member- 
ship. 

Dean Virginia C. Gildersleeve, of Barnard 
College, chairman of the committee, will sail 
on June 28, for England, where, in cooperation 
with the Committee on International Rela- 
tions of the British Federation, she will assist 
in working out a plan for an international 
association. President Thomas and Dean 
Taft, of Bryn Mawr, will attend the confer- 
ences in London as representatives of the 
Association of Collegiate Alumne. 

It was also decided at this meeting that, in 
order to bring about a more representative and 
effective national union of all the college and 
university women in the United States, a re- 
quest be made to the Association of Collegiate 
Alumne to call a conference of all the various 
alumne associations and organizations of col- 
lege women in this country, and to lay before 
them a plan for the national organization 


other 
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which is to be worked out by a committee of 
the association. 

A national club house and headquarters for 
women will be established at once in Washing- 
ton by the Association of Collegiate Alumne, 
as the center of the movement, in addition to 
the various college clubs all over the country, 
whose houses will be at the service of the or- 
ganization. The clubhouse will be situated on 


Lafayette Square, in Washington, directly 
opposite the White House. It is expected that 
the central headquarters for the international 
organization will be located at the seat of the 


League of Nations. 


FELLOWSHIPS IN FRENCH UNIVERSITIES FOR 
AMERICAN STUDENTS 

Tue Society for American Fellowships in 
French Universities which in 1917 published 
a volume on “Science and Learning in 
France” announces that it will award twenty- 
five fellowships to qualified American students 
The 
friends of 


for the coming academic year 1919-20. 
society has been organized by 
French science and learning to assist in estab- 
lishing, in its proper place of eminence in ‘the 
mind of the American people, the standing and 
repute of French scholarship. In order to re- 
adjust the true balance, which, for various 
reasons, has long existed in this country in 
favor of the German universities, it is pro- 
posed to encourage the development of a body 
of university scholars who by personal ac- 
quaintance with French achievements will be 
in a position to restore in all branches of 
American public opinion the just status of 
French science and learning and a better ap- 
preciation of the place of France in the lead- 
ership of the world. It is hoped by such 
means that those peoples of the world who 
cherish the same ideals of democracy, justice 
and liberty will come to know each other 
better, and to cooperate more and more in the 
realization of their common hopes and am- 
bitions. 

The fellowships will be of the value of 
$1,000 a year for two years and will be open 
to properly qualified American citizens whether 
college graduates or with experience in in- 
dustrial establishments in work requiring high 
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technical skill. Applications must be sent in 
by September 1, and the awards will be made 
shortly after that date. 

Mr. Charles A. Coftin is acting chairman of 
the society and Mr. Myron T. Herrick the 
treasurer. The secretary, from whom full in- 
formation may be obtained as to the methods 
of application and conditions of the awards, 
is Dr. I. L. Kandel, Carnegie Foundation for 
the Advancement of Teaching, 576 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 


THE DETROIT SUPERINTENDENCY 

Tue following letter has been sent by Super- 
intendent Randall T. Condon, of Cincinnati, 
to Dr. Andrew P. Biddle, president of the De- 
troit board of education: 

I hereby withdraw my acceptance of the position 
of superintendent of schools to which your board 
elected me on May 26, an action which you have 
announced your intention of reaffirming on June 
12 by a vote sufficiens to pass the matter over the 
mayor’s veto. 

When this election came to me entirely unsought 
and unexpected, the opportunity for public service 


appeared so great that I did not feel at liberty to 
turn aside from it, I was led to believe there was 


no serious division in your board and was not in- 
formed of the legal complications which have since 
appeared and which may tend to prevent your 
board from exercising administrative control over 
its own acts. When the mayor’s veto appeared, if 
I had followed my own inelinations, I would im- 
mediately have withdrawn my acceptance. I felt, 
however, that under the circumstances I owed it to 
your board to defer such action until a full con- 
ference could be had with all concerned. 

The results of yesterday’s meeting lead me to 
believe there is a division in your board and be- 
tween your board and the mayor which can not be 
easily reconciled, and which under the cireum- 
stances might interfere with the successful accom- 
plishment of the work which your board has a right 
to expect of a superintendent of schools. I am 
therefore forced to the conclusion that I would not 
be justified in undertaking the large work which 
your city offers and which was the only inducement 
to cause me to consider leaving the city which has 
afforded me opportunity for the development of a 
progressive system of municipal education, I ac- 
cordingly withdraw my acceptance. In doing so I 
wish to express my appreciation of your confidence 
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and to thank you for the courtesy which y 
extended. 


THE PRESIDENCY OF THE UNIVERSITy OF 
CALIFORNIA : 
THe following report of the execut 
mittee of the board of regents of the U 
sity of California was presented and 
at the June meeting of the board: 


That upon his retirement as president 
university on July 15, 1919, President W) 
shall be given the title of president emeritus of + 
university and professor of comparative philolos 
in the university. No salary shall be atta hed ¢ 
the professorship, and only such academic res; 
bilities as shall be desired by Dr. Wheeler, } 
shall be entitled to all the privileges attending 
full professorship in the university. 

Your committee to whom was entrusted t 
of recommending to the board of regents a s 
cessor to Dr. Benj. Ide Wheeler, begs to mak 
following progress report. Since the dat: 
which President Wheeler offered to the board 
regents his resignation as president of the 
versity, your executive committee has devoted 
attention to the task which the board assigned to :: 
in diligently searching for a suitable successor ¢ 
the presidency. By conference and corresponder 
your committee has gathered detailed informat 
pertaining to a large number of persons. ( 
spondence and suggestions have been invited not 
only from this state but from all parts 
United States. Three members of the regent | 
have been in the east and have returned with pr 
liminary information.respecting their investigat 
Your committee has painstakingly gone over ¢! 
names assembled by it since its appointment, a 
as a result, have made up a list of those persons 
living in the east and in the west who, in the op. 
ion of your committee, are most suitable. Bu 
your committee, desiring fuller data as to some 
the persons living in the east, has, in the exercis 
of the authority you have conferred upon it, 
cided to send east a subcommittee of its members 
obtain more particular data and to take perso! 
counsel with leading educational authorities ther 
Upon the committee’s return this report will 
taken into consideration and will be properly cor 
related with the data in the possession of your 
committee. 

Your committee, after full conference wit! 
President Wheeler, and with his approval, begs 
leave to recommend tbat in case no selection 1 


to 
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president of the university by July 15, 

re shall be no designation of an acting 

t. but that during the brief interval until 
resident shall be appointed the duties of the 
t of the university in respect to the internal 

of the university shall be discharged 

in administrative board to be composed of Pro- 
r William Carey Jones, chairman, Professor 
les Mills Gayley, and the comptroller of the 
There being no precedent, Professor 

Tones, because of seniority in term of service as 
fessor in the university, is named chairman of 


the board. 
t present provided by the standing orders of 
regents, Regent Britton shall, during such in- 
terval, upon recommendation of the administrative 
ird, sign such documents as may by law require 


signature of the president of the university 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


De. Ernest C. Moore, president of the Los 

es State Normal School, will become di- 

of the Southern California branch of 

he University of California, which has been 

established by the legislature at the site of the 
State Normal School. 


Proressor JoHN Dewey, of Columbia Uni- 
versity, will spend the coming academic year 
n educational work in China at the invitation 

the government. After spending part of 

present year at the University of Cali- 
fornia, he has been lecturing in Japan and 
China. 

Ar a recent meeting of the board of gover- 
ors of MeGill University, Dr. Frank D. 
Adams, professor of geology and dean of the 
faculty of applied science, was appointed act- 
ing principal of the university, in the absence 
f Sir Auckland Geddes, who has been granted 
a year’s leave to permit of his continuing to 
serve as a member of the administration of 
Mr. Lloyd George in Great Britain. 

Tue Riest Honoraste Herpert 
M.P., parliamentary secretary of the Board of 
Education of London, will represent Great 
Britain at the approaching meeting of the Na- 
tional Education Association. France will be 
represented by M. Albert Feuillerat, professor 
of English literature in the University of 
Rennes. 


LEwIs, 


iio 


Brown University has conferred the doctor- 
ate of laws on Ernest Martin Hopkins, presi- 
dent of Dartmouth College; David F. Hous- 
ton, secretary of formerly 
president of Washington University; Roscoe 


agriculture, and 


Pound, dean of the Harvard Law School. 

Yate University bas conferred its honorary 
M.A. on Robert Stewart MeClenahan, formerly 
president of Assiut College, now instrumental 
in developing plans for the new university at 
Cairo. 

Dr. J. V. Breirwieser, professor of psychol- 
Colorado College, 


been appointed associate professor of educa 


ogy and education at has 
tion in the University of California. 

H. H. Kirk, of Cavalier, North Dakota, has 
accepted the superinte ndency at Casselton, N. 
Dak., for the coming year. 

Dr. Freperick A. CLEVELAND, of Norwood, 
Mass., has been appointed the first professor of 
United States citizenship in Boston Univer- 
sity under the recent endowment of George H. 
Maxwell, of Boston. 

Dr. Epson Bastin, of the 
United States Geological Survey, has been ap- 
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pointed to a professorship of economic geol- 
ogy in the University of Chicago beginning 
on January 1, 1920. 

Maup 


physical education for women in the Univer- 


CLEVELAND, assistant professor of 
sity of California, who is now in France with 
the Canteen Service, has resigned from the 
Miss Ruth Elliott has been named 


by the regents to be acting chairman of de- 


university. 


partment of physica! education for the aca- 
demic year 1919-20. 

Proressor Herser1 C. Beir, of Bowdoin 
College, has sailed for England, where he will 
be engaged this summer in the public record 
office of London under the auspices of the Bu- 
reau of Historical Research for the Carnegie 
Institution, relating to 
early American history, particularly from the 
archives of the West Indian colonies. 


collecting material 


Dve to war conditions 109 persons have re- 
signed from the Oregon Agricultural College 
staff since June 1, 1918. They include two 
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deans and seven professors. Members of the 
faculty who have been discharged from the 
service and resumed duties at the college are 
Major F. H. Shepherd, professor of industrial 
education; Captain T. D. Beckwith, professor 
of bacteriology; Sergeant H. M. Wright, in- 
structor in zoology, who was awarded the 
Croix de Guerre for bravery in action; L. W. 
Wing, instructor in dairy husbandry; F. H. 
Lathrop, entomological experiment station; 
Philip T. Fortner, assistant state club leader; 
J. H. Paine, foreman poultry plant; D. E. 
Richards, assistant professor of animal hus- 
bandry, and Clarie Wilkes, instructor in farm 
management. 

Proressor Paut Suorey, of the University 
of Chicago, was the principal speaker at the 
twenty-eighth annual commencement of Le- 
land Stanford Junior University. The sub- 
ject of Professor Shorey’s address was “ Amer- 
ica First.” 

Dr. Livincston Farranp, chairman of the 
executive committee of The American Red 
Cross, gave the commencement address at the 
University of Colorado, from the presidency of 
which he recently retired, on June 25. The 
baccalaureate address was given by President 
George Norlin, on June 22. 

Proressor W. F. Osporne, of Manitoba 
University, visited Washington last week in 
the interests of a national educational confer- 
ence in Canada next October. A sum of 
$5,000 has been raised for the conference, and 
the Rotary Clubs of Canada have subscribed 
$70,000 to back up the establishment of a 
Canadian Bureau on Character Education for 
Citizenship. General approval of the project 
has been expressed by educational, church and 
government leaders, and the conference pro- 
gram will emphasize the necessity for char- 
acter education of all children, in order to 
secure general reliability of character and 
loyalty to Canadian ideals. 

Mempers of the Harvard Board of Over- 
seers have been elected as follows: Dr. Ed- 
ward H. Bradford, 69, of Boston, retired head 
of the Harvard Medical School; Ellery Sedg- 
wick, °94, of Boston, editor of the Atlantic 
Monthly; Judge Julian W. Mack, ’87, of Chi- 
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cago; Owen Wister, ’82, of Philadelphia, yi, 
polled the greatest number of yotos and 
Thomas W. Lamont, ’92, of New York (Cis, 
member of the firm of J. P. Morgan & (, 
who ranked second. Each of the successfy] 
candidates will serve a full term of six a 
and fill the vacancies left by the retiremey; Fe 
Rev. George H. Palmer, Dr. Frederic (. Shat. 
tuck, Frederic P. Fish, William R. Tho, 
and Langdon P. Marvin. Three directors. 
large were chosen also for the Haryay 
Alumni Association. They are Jeremiah 
Smith, Jr., of Boston; John D. Merril]. 
Cambridge, editor of the Harvard Aly»; 
Bulletin, and Rev. Samuel S. Drury, Dp, 
head master at St. Paul’s School, Concord 
N. H. 

By a decision of the Minnesota Suprem, 
Court the public schools of the stat: 
ceive at least $12,000,000 more than had bee 
expected from iron ore interests. There ar 
about 100,000,000 tons of concentrating or 
known to be owned by the school fund of Min. 
nesota. The public school funds of Minne- 
sota now approximate $40,000,000, and prob- 
ably $60,000,000 more will come in from t 
sale of ore and lands. This money is invested 
as received and interest payments thereon an 
distributed to the public schools of the stat 
annually. 

Or the $20,000,000 appropriated by 
Northern Baptist convention at Denver for 
educational work, the University of Redlands, 
California, will receive the sum of $1,142.50) 

Amone the new gifts recently received by 
Yale University are the following: Securities 
valued at $54,000 from Mr. and Mrs. Chauncey 
Keep, of Chicago, and Mrs. Henry B. Keep, in 
memory of Henry Blair Keep, 1915, who was 
killed in the war. The fund is unrestricted 
but the donors have suggested and the corpora- 
tion approved that it be used “as an endow 
ment in connection with the Infirmary, its in- 
come to be applied with special reference to 
reducing the charges for providing free care 
to students or members of the faculty who 
would otherwise be hampered in its use 
through lack of means.” One hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars from the estate of Rich- 


ard B. 


Fund. 
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ard B. Sewall, for the Richard Black Sewall 
Fund. This is for general endowment, Mr. 
Sewall having divided the residue of his es- 
ate between Harvard and Yale. Fifty thou- 
nd dollars from Henry G. Lapham, B.A., 
for an addition for the Athletic Club 
House Building Fund for which he has already 
otributed $100,000. It is the purpose of the 
ypiversity to erect an appropriate building in 
he near future near the Yale Bowl. Fifty 
ousand dollars from members of the family 
‘ Anthony N. Brady for extra expenses in- 
lved in completing the Brady Laboratory. 


Ix his annual report to the board of trustees, 
President Charles F. Thwing, of Western Re- 
serve University, asked that the sum of $5,000,- 
00 be raised to previde buildings for the ac- 

mmodation of additional students at West- 
ern Reserve University. Included in the plan 
for the new buildings is a university library, 


new school of applied sciences, and a new 
The re- 


port shows the enrellment of Western Reserve 


dormitory for the college for women. 
luring the past year was 4,056. This is an in- 
rease of 300 over last year, despite the war. 
The enrollment figures also show the attend- 
ance of Western Reserve University has in- 
reased seven hundred per cent. since 1896. 


Brown University alumni, who were asked 
to raise $150,000 for their university, have over- 
subscribed the fund by nearly 50 per cent., a 
total of $210,000 having been pledged. 


MempBers of the faculty of the North Da- 
kota Agricultural College, organized under the 
name of College Teachers’ Association, voted 
on June 9, to apply for a charter in the Amer- 
ican Federation of Teachers. Eighty per cent. 
of the teaching staff are members of the new 
rganization. 


THe women teachers of the Boston public 
schools to the number of 400 met in the Abra- 
ham Lincoln School. on June 19, and took ac- 
tion favorable to federation. The vote of the 
meeting was that the Boston Teachers’ Club 
and the High Schoo! Teachers’ Club and the 
High School Assistants’ Club should be asked 
to appoint a committee of five each, and the 
smaller teachers’ club committees of two each, 
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to consider together the matter of federation 
and to report back to their organization in the 
autumn. The joint committee will aggregate 
about fifty members. There are eighteen or- 
ganizations of women teachers, such as the 
kindergarten and manual training teachers, 
first 
The men 


assistants and assistants in 


charge of small schools. 


masters’ 
teachers 
have four separate clubs, which are federated 
in the Boston Schoolmen’s Economie Associa- 
tion. 

A Law recently passed by the Michigan leg- 
islature provides that whenever the district 
boards of three or more rural districts deem 
it advisable to establish a rural agricultural 
school by consolidating the territory of the 
districts, the board may submit the question 
of consolidation to the electors at a regular or 
It is 
intended that the school building of the agri- 
cultural district 
center and be available for use by the public 


special meeting called for the purpose. 


shall become a community 
after school hours, religious and political gath 
erings being bared. Such buildings must bi 
properly constructed, with ample water supply, 
proper ventilation and sewage and must have 
the necessary equipment for the teaching of 
agriculture, manual training and home eco- 
nomics. Vehicles, with all proper equipment 
for the health and comfort of the pupils must 
be provided for carrying the children to the 
central school. These schools will be given by 
the state $200 for each vehicle used and $600 
toward the running expenses. 

THE corporation of Yale University has ap- 
proved the recommendation of the university 
council that the following divisions should be 
established, including members of the faculty 
in all schools of the university, and that these 
divisions constitute the basis on which new 
members of the university council are to be 
elected: (a) Languages, Literature and the 
Arts: (b) History, Social and Political Sci- 
ence, and Law; (¢c) Philosophy, Education and 
Religion; (d) Mathematical and Physical Sci- 
ences, Engineering and Forestry; (¢) Natural 
Sciences and Medicine. 

Just before the war was declared there was 
an enrollment of 314 students at the Univer- 
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sity of California farm school, at Davis. On 
account of the participation in the war, the 
enrollment dropped to 86 during the fall semes- 
ter, but with the return of men from national 
service, a large number of former students re- 
turned, bringing with them many new stu- 
dents, making the total enrollment 183; voca- 
short 


Qr. 
Oo} 


tional students 20, visitors and 
course students 298; total 536. Applications 
are now coming in for the three-year farm 
school course, open to young men eighteen to 
twenty-five years of age, who have a common 


school education or better. 


DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 
FINAL EXAMINATIONS FOR COLLEGE SENIORS 


ImMporTANT as the examination has become 
in our system of college education the exact 
purpose of examinations is in controversy. 
All educators have an opinion, but there is a 
wide difference in these opinions. Many will 
admit that there is a deeper significance at- 
tached to examinations but few will agree as 
to what this significance is. These differences 
may be due to the relative youth of examina- 
tions as now given, the emphasis which is to 
be put on the aim of education, the subject 
which is taught, or the personality of the 
instructor. 

In tracing the history of examinations their 
purpose has been shown to have been entirely 
practical, 7. e., to overcome the bad Latin 
which was being used in wrangles, to save 
time, and to permit greater fairness in mark- 
ing. A list of the various purposes of exami- 
nations as advocated by various defenders of 
the system will disclose twenty-five or more 
distinctly different purposes the most strongly 
emphasized of which is to discover the stu- 
dents knowledge of the subject. A few other 
purposes are: to bring about a better organi- 
zation of knowledge; to test the efficiency of 
instruction; to test the ability or mentality of 
the scholar; for assistance in classification; 
to give a purpose and stimulus to thorough 
daily work, ete. 

This is not intended to be a complete list 
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of all the purposes which have been adyanon 
It is offered 


in justification of examinations. 3 
as an example of the diversity of opinio; 


the subject. Bagley states that: 


i 


The examination must be made to test, no: + 
memory for specific and unrelated facts, }y: 
capacity of the individual, first, to organize. 
second, to apply the facts and principles that 
stitute the matter of 
The period of intense application preceding 
examination represents the burning point of 
tention. It is a strain, but a strain that pays 


subject instruction 


have 

Rather is 
number of purposes so great as to be « 
fusing. An examination for one purpose » 
dull the another 
must first decide upon our purpose and then 
devise a satisfactory examination to fulfil this 
purpose. 

The final written examination is a bulwark 
of defense for the instructor and valuable 
legal evidence for the college which has failed 
to pass a student on account of unsatisfactor 
attainments. This knowledge has 
costly 


examinations 


The that 


purpose is without foundation. 


criticism 


outcome of purpose. W 


scholastic 
probably prevented many law suits 
which otherwise would not have been so easily 
discouraged. J. B. Phillips in his thesis at 
the University of Illinois on “ An Investiga- 
tion on the Use of the Final Written Exami- 
nation in Secondary Education,” states that 
some of the arguments in favor of final ex- 
aminations are: (a) “It is a more reliable test 
of the pupils ability than any other test which 
ean be devised. (b) It functions as a safe- 
guard for thoroughness and exactness. (¢) 
Poorest and best teachers alike need a stand- 
ard toward which to work.” The struggle to 
pass an examination is in itself a good thing. 
We gain more by the intense grinding for an 
examination with a definite purpose in view, 
than we would in twice the time spent in in- 
discriminate browsing at large. A somewhat 
reactionary argument favoring examinations 
is that since civil service and other examina- 
tions are required in the ordinary walks of 
life, the college student should be given prac- 
tise in the passing of examinations. Since 





the college demands examinations for promo- 
tion and in some cases for entrance, the sec- 
ondary schools should provide practise for 


their pupils. Since the secondary schools de- 


mand examinations, the elementary schools 


should... . 
So naturalists observe, a flea 
Has smaller fleas that on him prey; 
And these have smaller still to bite ’em, 
And so proceed ad infinitum. 


The arguments of those opposed to exami- 
nations and advocating the exemption of 
senior from eXaminations are as numerous 
and as wordy as those of the defenders of the 
scheme. The petitioners for exemption will 
say that examinations are a bugbear and bur- 

They cause overstudy and worry, 
work. 


densome. 
cramming, nervousness and memory 
They do not test the proper qualifications for 
success in life. As an instance of this women 
in American colleges generally carry higher 
erades than men because they make more 
creditable showing in examinations, but in 
later life the men are the leaders. The ex- 
amination system as conducted in Canada, 
England and Germany gives too great a free- 
dom to the student and throws him on his 
own responsibility at too early an age. The 
result is that in Germany, in the words of 
another writer, “one third are never heard 
from, one third go to the Devil, and one third 
rules Germany.” These words were written 
previous to November 11, 1918. It must be 
added that the last two thirds are probably in 
close touch at the present time. 

Too much stress is laid on the final exami- 
nation, permitting a scholar to get through, 
but not a well-rounded man. The mortality 
and human waste is disgracefully high. If 
then as in most American state universities 
and also many others it is desired to graduate 
a larger number of students and to make 
them all as good as possible the examination 
system should be either abolished or relegated 
to relative unimportance. 

Of special application to the college senior 
is the argument of Latham that “ much injury 
may be done by subjecting men whose intel- 
lects are already mature . . . men who ought 
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to give their minds free play and who might 
engage in original research ... to the cramp- 
ing effect of examinations.” 

Some of the arguments either for or against 
examinations are difficult of refutation. 
Others will not stand the light of 
scrutiny. Various substitutes have been sug- 
gested for written examinations which are in 
The substitute 


close 


the nature of a compromise. 
most frequently advocated is a system of ex- 
emption of those students who have fulfilled 
certain requirements, Other substitutes offered 
are: the preparation of a topical outline of 
the course; an informal conference with the 
instructor; an oral quiz; and others. 

The requirements for exemption may be of 
different natures, such as; the opinion of the 
instructor, good deportment, ete., but the 
most common requirement is the maintenance 
of a high scholastic standing throughout the 
course. Since this method of exemption 
seems logical, is popular, and has been used 
in many schools it has been extensively 
studied and the results of some of these stud- 
ies have been published. C. J. Anderson 
shows’ that the greatest effect of the exemp- 
tion system was on the teachers who granted 
exemptions when they had not been earned. 
He emphasizes his case against the exemption 
system in saying: 

Teachers who have an intimate knowledge of 
the quantity of study done prior to and during 
the exemption system have agreed that there has 
been no appreciable increase. During the last 
three years test records of study have been made 
yearly. These do not 
the amount of study subsequent to the abolition 


indicate any decrease in 


of the system. On the contrary, pupils are devot 
ing more time now than they did while the ex- 


emption system was in force. 


Although the test referred to was tried in a 
secondary school there is no reason to suppose 
that the result would be materially different 
in college. -A questionnaire was sent to va- 
rious educators by Phillips and very few who 
the exemption 


answered were in favor of 


system. 
1‘‘Ts the Exemption System Worth While?’’ 


ene 
357. 


ScuHoo. AND Society, Vol. IIL, p. 3! 
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In discussing the subject of the exemption 
of all college seniors from final examinations 
some of the arguments advanced by the sen- 
iors are: the senior has passed through seven 
or more final examination periods and he is 
now entitled to his freedom; the examination 
has no educational value and is useful only 
to the faculty in classifying the student, and 
finally, “ many other institutions are doing it.” 

The senior has but little more reason for 
examinations than the 
junior has from five. The final examination 
has much educational value during the last 
term in centering the senior’s attention on his 
educational goal, and finally of 347 institu- 
tions of college rank polled by G. D. Walcott, 
121 were using the exemption system for sen- 
iors in one form or another. 

A decision on the efficacy of a proposed 
course of procedure can not be reached prop- 
erly by counting up the arguments for and 
against and deciding in favor of the major- 
ity of arguments. Although the arguments 
against examinations are strong and numer- 
ous, they are weaker than those favoring ex- 
aminations. It is felt that examinations fill 
a needed place in educational procedure, and 
that the adoption of a system on which all 
students are excused from examinations on 
any basis would result in the loss of edu- 
cational efficiency and deterioration in the 
The exemption of 


excuse from seven 


qualities of the scholars. 
those students who obtain a certain high grade 
for a semester’s work, with or without some 
other requirement is a good system under cer- 
tain loeal conditions and restrictions. 

With regard to the special case of the col- 
lege senior, his arguments do not sound con- 
vineing. They do not demonstrate conclu- 
sively the advantages of exemption or abolition 
over the maintenance of the examination sys- 
tem. Seniors have no more right to exemp- 
tion than have other students, unless local ex- 
perimentation has demonstrated ‘that exemp- 
tion on the basis of high scholastic attain- 
ments works well in their case and not well 
for the lower classmen. 


H. E. Bassirr 
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PRACTICAL BIOLOGY 


In considering the value of biology to 4), 
average high-school student it is necessary ; 
bear in mind that the content of the subje« 
has been entirely revolutionized in the » 
ten or fifteen 
school biology deal with dissection of fr g and 


past 


No longer does hig} 


years. 


crayfish and the analysis of flowers, nor ent,/| 
the learning of long lists of technical terms 
as some still believe. On the contrary. 

present courses are most practical and tove 


the student’s individual life at many points. 


detail. Personal hygiene is taught in econ. 
nection with the physiology lessons, and th 
study of bacteria and their effects on th 
household and the community forms an 
tegral part of the course. 

The prevention of decay and disease and 
general health problems are studied. How to 
deal with epidemics and prevent their spread, 
how to cooperate with boards of health—in 
short, how to help keep body, home and com- 
munity clean and healthful are all topics pre- 
scribed in the present biology courses. 
are taught not merely as facts to be committed 
to memory, but the underlying principles ar 
instilled by the laboratory method and these 
serve as a background and also as a point of 
departure for future information. 

Principles of food conservation are taught 
and problems involving the proper combina- 
tions of foods both from the dietary and eco- 
nomic standpoints, are given in class and 
assigned for home work. Students are asked 
to study and report on the home table with 
these points in mind. In this way not only 
are the children benefited but the home as 
well. 

Present-day biology deals with the care and 
cultivation of plants as applied to gardening 
and farming. Students are instructed in the 
art of agriculture (based on biological prin- 


7m 
These 


1 The writer of this article, in examining ar 
cently issued syllabus in elementary biology, foun! 
that every recommended topic dealt either «i 
reetly or indirectly with at least one of the three 
following phases: hygiene, food problems, or com- 
munity welfare. 
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and earry out these lessons on soils, 
rs and germination, not only in the 
In this 
many a family was able to save food 


| earden but at home as well. 


» the time when such saving was of 
nt to the United States and her allies. 
Furthermore, while we aim to make our 
irses practical and bear directly on the com- 
very-day problems of life, we keep in 
the fact that a man must be educated 
nly for his working hours but for his 
For this reason some work is intro- 
In these days 


social organizations are pleading for 


ed for its esthetic value. 


taining shorter hours for the workmen 


e schools must not fail to provide him with 
ins of profitably enjoying his leisure when 

s it. 

|, trips to the country are quite possible. 

t as the study of literature, music and art 
help to provide entertainment and develop- 
ment in the eity, a love of nature, a bowing 


With motor cars at the command 


acquaintance with trees, flowers and birds 


helps one to enjoy country rides and walks 
There is a tendency to overlook 
this point and while, as before said, the prac- 


the more. 


tieal side of life is emphasized in the biology 
courses, a little of the esthetic is retained to 
balance. 

The method of teaching all these topies by 
experimentation and actual 
specimens makes for intellectual honesty and 
trains the judgment. Thus are the ends of 
scientifie training gained while practical aims 
are being carried out. 

A TEaAcHer oF Biotocy 


observation of 


QUOTATIONS 

A CIVIC CENTER SCHOOL IN BALTIMORE 

BALTIMORE seems about to make a distinctive 
contribution to the service of democratic edu- 
cation. Incidentally, her new mayor, William 
F. Broening, has begun his term of office aus- 
piciously by making a good start toward carry- 
ing out two of the school policies on which he 
made his campaign: placing public schools in 
public parks, and making schoolhouses com- 
munity centers. Public School 76, in the Lo- 
cust Point neighborhood of Baltimore, has 
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already come to be widely known as an effee- 
tive community center in what its supporters 
The Par- 


ents’ and Teachers’ Club, developing its theory 


regard as a very fundamental way. 


of unity, or neighborhood homogeneity, has 
given some remarkalle demonstrations of what 
these two groups working together can do; it 
had devised detinite plans for a system of edu- 
and 


would include adults as well as children. By a 


cation suited to the community which 
peculiar combination of circumstances it has 
fallen to this school to be the first to which 
Mayor Broening’s ideas should be applied. Re 
cently the building was partly consumed bys 
fire. It had already 
housing capacity and lacked sufticient play 


outgrown its classroom 


ground room. Land adjoining, treeless and 
beautyless, was needed for housing the growing 
Point. A block 


away lay a ten-acre park, with tennis courts, 


industrial district of Locust 


swings, sand piles, wading pool, field track and 
ball grounds—a charming spot already used by 
The 
question that confronted the school 
therefore, Did the 
abandoning the old site at some financial loss 


the children of the community. first 
board, 
was: situation warrant 
to the city and erecting a modern building in 
the park? At this point the plans of the Par 
ents’ and Teachers’ Club entered into the situa- 
tion. These plans included: 

1. Putting the school in the park, where it 
would strengthen every use of the park; and 

2. Making a civie center including 

(a) The public school, which should house 
shops—5,000 parents signed for them—gym- 
nasium, auditorium, mess hall, bank, voting 
booths, all open-air rooms, ete. 

(b) A 
laundry. 

(c) A publie health wing including a waiting 
room with dental, general, surgical, tubercu- 


wing to house public baths and 


losis and baby dispensaries. 

The club had made a practise of executing 
its plans through committees, but a change of 
site, and a new school building presented diffi- 
culties. So it appointed Mrs. William Bauern- 
schmidt to carry the matter to the owners of 
the industries on the Point, explaining its 
plans and asking these men to carry the matter 
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to the school board for approval and to the 
board of estimates for the money. She ap- 
pealed to these men as a part of the community 
and asked them to use the same interest and 
skill that they would in their own affairs. The 
owners of industries went into the matter care- 
fully, studied and approved the plans and then 
accepted the responsibility for carrying them 
through. Led by the heads of the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad, the Baltimore Dry Dock 
Company and the Robert Ramsay Company, 
and with Robert Ramsay as chairman, the mat- 
ter was at once brought to the attention of the 
mayor, who recognized the thoroughness of the 
Here was a section geographically 
isolated, extremely important industrially, 
whose public school had been a community 
center in a very real sense. He realized that 
practically all the parents and teachers were 
asking, now was a chance to organize these ac- 
tivities more fully and extend them. They 
wanted a plant through which to work. He 
also realized the unusualness of the heads of 
great corporations using their knowledge and 
initiative, and the machinery of their organi- 
zations, to further plans made by the patrons 
of a public school. Still, he must be assured 
that the plans were good ones. And _ here 
Mayor Broening took the step for which every 
big daily paper in the city commended him 
next day, he asked the United States Commis- 
sioner of Education, P. P. Claxton, to advise 
him and summoned the school board to be pres- 
ent at the hearing when Mr. Ramsay’s com- 
mittee presented its case to the board of esti- 
mates. Commissioner Claxton promptly ap- 
proved the community’s plans, saying that if 
they were carried out fully they would make 
Locust Point one of the best known places, 
educationally, in the country. 

The following day the school board recom- 
mended that the school be moved to a site in 
the park and that the money be asked for to 
erect an entirely new building.—The Survey. 


proposal. 





MEMORANDUM ON EDUCATION AS AN 
ITEM IN THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 

1. Epucation has become the chief concern 
of statesmen. The new world, which hopes 
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for intelligent partnership among free nation, 
of free men, must therefore demand ay my 
quate program of education; since only }, 
education can world democracy be evolved gna 
a Society of Nations maintained. 

2. The new program of education wil] dis. 
cipline the intellect and will train speoiy) 
skills. It must also be broad enough ¢ 
clude all efforts that enlarge the vision of the 
peoples, that make them tolerant and kom 
them open-minded. The new education wi) 
be a far greater enterprise than can be cop. 
passed in a public school system it wil] jp. 
clude all the interests of a democratic socien 
and it will reach all the people. In the ney 
world, society will remain at school, demoo. 
racy will be perpetually studying, thinking 
discussing, growing. 

3. What chiefly democracy must stud) 
itself; the people must know the elements 
citizenship, what democracy is and what it is 
not. Next after man’s need of daily bread is 


understanding of the rights and duties bot 
of individuals and of groups in nations and 
other societies. To make possible the educa- 
tion in citizenship which the world needs thy 
nations and the groups within them must 
operate, One large result of the present Peac 
Conference should be an International Leagu 
for Education in Democracy. 

4. The success of a Society of Nations and 
consequently of the world’s peace depends 
upon satisfactory economic conditions withi! 
each country and upon a fair adjustment 
business relationships between nations. Thy 
key to fairness in economic dealing is effective 
ness in industry but the only basis for indus- 
trial effectiveness is education. The organi 
zation of capitalistic industry may augment 
special skills and may develop leadership; the 
organization of labor may train for group 
action and may secure the rights of the toil: 
ers; but only by proper education can the 
worker become wholly effective as a man, can 
his toil have a social meaning, can his right 
be fixed and his power developed to think, can 
he find freedom to work under the highest 
motives. If industry is to be democratic the 
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education of the worker becomes a 


f first importance. 


; 
u 


; One phase of industrial education needs 


»phasis at the present time. The major part 
: world’s workers till the soil. In all 
us nations the bulk of the people live 

land and depend upon it wholly for 

their sustenance. These toilers rural 
nded and need both industrial and social 

nm adapted to the conditions of coun- 
Not only the reconstruction of in- 

but also the establishment of per- 

anent democratic government are dependent 

»pon adequate education of the rural people. 
*, Adequate education will train for citizen- 

» and for oceupation and for something far 

more important—for life. Every man has a 
right to opportunity for his fullest possible 
development of mind and spirit. It was a 
highly significant utterance of a great labor 
group that “the most important of all the 
measures of social reconstruction must be a 
education which 


are 


genuine nationalization of 
shall get rid of all class distinctions and privi- 
leges and bring effectively within the reach 
not only of every boy and girl, but also of 
every adult citizen, all the training, physical, 
mental and moral, literary, technical and 
artistic, of which he is capable.” 

7. The leadership which the new world will 
ask for is a leadership expert and ‘effective, in 
sympathy with democratic ideals of work and 
with democratic ways of living. The train- 
ing of this type of leadership becomes there- 
fore one of the important tasks for which the 
nations must provide. This training must be 
as international as are now all aspects of 
trade, of industry, of agriculture, of politics, 
of literature, of history. The leaders we ask 
for must have the world outlook. Provision 
should therefore be made for the cooperation 
of universities, colleges, schools, and all other 
educational agencies of the world for a wider 
extension and improvement in methods of 
teaching modern languages for the more ade- 
quate teaching of modern history and of geog- 
raphy for the encouragement of educational 
news service. To these ends there should be 
established both a permanent bureau of edu- 
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cation in the League of Nations and means 
by which frequent and largely attended edu- 
cational conferences may be held, in which 
the widest possible applications of the prin- 
ciple of democratic education may be dis- 
cussed by all the peoples. 
Army Epvcationat ComMIssion, 

Joun Erskine, Chairman, 

F. E, Spavipre, 

Kenyon L. Butrerrietp 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS 


CREDIT UNITS: DEFINITIONS AND COM 
PARISONS 


school, 
usually a dean, registrar or a principal, often 
finds it necessary to translate the units of aca- 
demic credit from one system or terminology 
to another. The occasion for such a caleula- 
tion may arise in several ways: An individual 
school may change its system several times 
within a few years, as from a unit plan to a 
Then 
when a student who has made credits under 
all three plans wants to know whether he has 
enough credits for a degree or for graduation, 
the one in charge has to reduce his credits to 
a common basis. A similar calculation is 
necessary when a student transfers his credits 
from a school that has the unit system to one 
with some other system; or when a student 
completes a unit of high school, or preparatory, 
work after he enters college. In the latter 
case, the college work must be interpreted in 
terms of high-school units. 

Since a number of systems are used in vari- 
ous schools, and the credit units vary widely 
in names and composition, one finds some diff- 
culty occasionally in evaluating the credits of 
one institution in terms of the units of another. 
There is probably enough uniformity, how- 
ever, to justify an attempt to tabulate the cor- 
responding values for a number of systems. 

The basis of comparison used for making 
the following tables is the clock hour, or cal- 
endar hour, of sixty minutes. This is used 
because no other exact unit or definite objec- 
tive means of comparison is yet available. Al] 


SoME administrative officer in a 


semester basis then to a trimester plan. 
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know exactly what is meant by eighteen periods 
of sixty minutes each, spent in attending lec- 
tures or class-room recitations, or by reciting 
a subject for thirty-six weeks of five days each 
and one forty-five minute period each day; 
but when one argues that an hour in a class 
taught by instructor A is worth two hours in 
a class taught by B, he may be right, but he 
has no objective means of comparison. 

Table I. contains an enumeration of some 
of the credit units commonly used, and defi- 
nitions of them in terms of the time units. It 
will be noticed that all the units ex- 
pressed in terms of minutes and hours in the 
fifth and sixth columns of the table. 


are 


TABLE I 


Total 

No. of Minutes in 
Periods Unit of First 
Column 
(Product of Col- 
Numbers umn 
in Second, Di- 
Third and = vided 

Fourth by 60) 
Columns 


Total 
Hours 
(Pifth 


Term Used 
a Day) 


(A) For high or preparatory schools 

. unit 5,100 135 
45 ‘ 225 33 
3 


‘. period 1 45 45 r 
(B) For colleges or postsecondary schools 
College unit..... 36 j 1 2,160 
College semester 
hour .. a 1 
College trimester 
OP daesen 2 


1,0°0 


720 12 


The standard secondary school unit, for ex- 
ample, is made up of 36 weeks of recitations 
in a subject, 5 periods a week (not more than 
one a day), and 45 minutes in each period; or 
8,100 minutes. Of course, the factors may 
vary, but their product should not be far from 
8,100 minutes.' 


Although Table I. is of but little practical 
use in itself, it provides for the preparation of 
Table II., which is very useful to one who 
needs to compare different kinds of credit 


1 Units made up of laboratory work and in vari- 
ous ways other than the recitation and lecture 
credit units will be discussed in another article. 
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Table IT. shows the equivalen: 
unit enumerated, in terms of every 01 


units. 


TABLE II 


(A) For High or B) I 
Preparatory Schools | Postsec: 


Term Used 
Period 
Unit Week of 
45 Min. 


Unit 


H.S. unit 

H. S. week... 

H. 8. period 

College unit 

College semester 
hour. . 

College trimester 
hour 


The use of Table IT. 


lows: If one wishes to find the value 


is illustrated as {)) 


school unit in semester hours, he wi 
the first column headed “ Term 
term “H.S. Unit” (the first one i: 
umn); and then he follows horizontally 
column headed “ Semester hours” w! 
number sought, 7}. 

The data in Table IT. are obtained | 
paring the number of minutes in ea 


credit units enumerated. For examp)|: 


ducing a high-school unit to semester 


we have from Table L: 


8,100 minutes equals a high school unit; 
1,800 minutes equals a college semester hour 
therefore, 8,100 divided by 1,080, or 74 equals 
the number of semester hours in a unit. 


All of the other comparative values i 
IT. are obtained by the same method. 

The next question that arises is the rat 
which academic credits may normally 
earned. A standard fairly well established | 
that 16 high-school units may be done in fou 
years, or four units a year; and 64 college | 
require four years time for completion, or 1! 
a year. On that basis it seems that one hig! 
school unit equals 4 college units. Now 
will be seen from Table II. that one hig 
school unit equals only 33 college units. This 
is because the comparison is made by minutes 
as explained above, and not by whole units. If 
the figures in Table II. are applied, a freshman 
who enters college with only 14 units, and 
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tes the other one in college, will have 
vive not 8 college units to complete his en- 
This means that 
-odits may be earned faster, so to speak, in 


srance requirements but 74. 


ve than in preparatory school. 


TABLE Ill 
Vumber of Credit Units that can be Completed 
in a Calendar Unit 


B) For Colleges or Post- 
secondary Schools 


A) kor High or Pre- 
paratory Schools 


College College 
Semes- Trimes- 
ter Hour ter Hour 


H.3s H. 8. 
Unit Week 


H. 8. 
Period 


College 
Unit 


1h 576 2,580 j 128 

720 
360 
240 

160 

120 

bel 0 

20 


ble IIL. 


| in various terminology) that is usually 


shows the amount of credit (ex- 


ed in a given number of years or weeks. 


l 
+ 


< table is based upon the following stand- 


A. For the Preparatory School: 

1) A unit consists of 5 class-room recita- 

us of 45 minutes each a week and 36 weeks 

ear, or 8,100 minutes (as defined above). 

>») Four units are to be completed year, 

- 16 units in 4 years. 

For the College: 

a) A unit consists of one lecture or class- 
room period of 60 minutes each week, for 36 
weeks or 2,160 minutes. 

b) Sixteen units are to be completed in one 
year, or 64 units in 4 years. 

Upon these bases, it will be seen that a high- 
school student is taught a fewer number of 
hours during the year of 36 weeks than is the 
college student. A typical high-school student 
spends under instruction during the four 
years of his course 2,160 hours; whereas the 
college student spends under instruction dur- 
ing his four-year course 2,304 hours. 


? The smaller values in this table are included as 
a means of comparison and calculation; it is not 
supposed that a student would ever be given credit 
for only one week’s work. 
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Table III. is helpful in comparing the cred 
its allowed in a summer session of a few weeks 
with those that may be earned during the 
typical year of 36 weeks. It will be seen that 
at the regular rate of 32 semester hours a vear, 
not more than 749 semester hours should be 
allowed in a summer session of 8 weeks, and 
a maximum of 544 semester hours for a term 
of 6 weeks. 


ever, is to avoid the awkward fractions by al- 


A more convenient practise, how- 


lowing one semester hour of credit for every 
week of the session. By this plan, in a session 
of 8 weeks, 8 semester hours of credit is al 


lowed, and in 6 weeks, 6 semester hours. 


GeorGE Freperick MILLER 
WeEsT VIRGINIA WESLEYAN COLLEGE, 
BUCKHANNON, W. Va., 


March 17, 1919 


SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS 
MILWAUKEE MEETING OF THE NATIONAL 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


A SPECIAL rate of one and one third fare has 


Milwauke« 
Ti kets to 


been granted for the meeting, 


Milwaukee 


may be purchased June 25 to July 1 


June 28 to July 5. 
inclusive 
and the limit for purchasing return tickets is 
July 9. The return trip must start not later 
than July 9. The 
Milwaukee meeting 
from his 


teacher starting for the 
buys a one-way ticket 
Milwaukee and takes a 
receipt or certificate from the agent selling 
the ticket. At Milwaukee when ready to pur- 
the return ticket the 
to the representative of the 


home to 


teacher presents 
Railroad Admin- 
together 


chase 


istration the receipt or certificate 
with a statment showing membership in the 


N. E. A. 


fare a return ticket routed over the same road 


and receives for one third of one 
or roads as the first ticket. Full explanation 
of purchasing the return ticket will be made 
in the official program. Be sure and get re- 
ceipt when purchasing ticket for Milwaukee. 

The following is a letter dated May 21, from 
the United States 


Railroad Administration: 


Director General of the 


We wish to advise you that on a reconsideration 
of the question of convention fares it has been de- 
cided to authorize a basis of one and one third fare 
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for the round trip for meetings or conventions of 
religious, educational, charitable, fraternal, or mili- 
tary character, the same to be conditioned on an 
attendance of 250 people and confined to members 
of the organization and their families. Regulations 
with respect to the limiting and routing of tickets 
have been adopted and their administration has 
been placed, for Milwaukee, in the hands of Mr. P. 
S. Eustis, chairman of the Western Passenger 
Traffic Committee, Transportation Building, Chi- 
cago, to whom we suggest that you write promptly, 
making your application for reduced fares and giv- 
ing all details. He will furnish you such further 
information as you may require. We anticipate 
that your organization will have no difficulty in 
qualifying under this classification. 


The following is a telegram, dated May 
29, from P. S. Eustis, of the Western Pas- 
senger Association : 

Sent you yesterday application blank to be filled 
in and returned. Fare and one third on certificate 
plan will be authorized for your Milwaukee meet- 
ing on condition of an attendance of two hundred 
and fifty or more, presenting certificates or receipts 
showing purchase of one way tickets from points 
from which local one way fare to Milwaukee is 
seventy-five cents or more. Selling dates June 
twenty-fifth to July first inelusive. Return limit 
July ninth. Delegates should be instructed to pur- 
chase one way tickets and obtain certificates from 
selling agent. 

An effort was made to secure an extension 
of time for the return trip, to cover the sum- 
mer months. The Railroad Administration 
gave its final reply June 3 to the effect that no 
extension of time would be allowed. 

President W. B. Owen, chairman of the 
committee on reorganization, announces a 
meeting of the committee at the auditorium, 
Tuesday afternoon, 4:00 o’clock, to consider 
changes in the report of the committee which 
was published in the April Bulletin, 1918. 
This meeting will be open to the active mem- 
bers who desire to participate in the discus- 
sions. Some very important changes in the 
details of the report will be considered. The 
committee will present its complete report for 
adoption at the business session Friday fore- 
noon, July 4, 9:30 o’elock. 

Changes in conditions since the report was 
published in the April Bulletin, 1918, make it 


[ VoL, IX. No, 99: 


necessary to modify the report. Members ar 
requested to favor the committee with yy. 
gestions and recommendations. Address +), 
chairman, W. B. Owen, Chicago Norma! ¢ 
lege, Chicago, Il. 

The N. E. A. Post Office will be a sper 
feature of the arrangements at the Milwauke 
meeting for the accommodation of member 
It will be located at the Auditorium near 
registration headquarters. All mail sent ; 
care of the N. E. A. will go to the N. F. 4 
Post Office. The office will be kept open froy 
8:00 o’clock in the morning to 8:00 o'clock j 
the evening. 

Every member should eall regular; 
mail. Call at the Post Office also to get + 
name of the hotel or local address 
metaber attending the convention. Clerks 
will be provided for waiting on large numbers 
of people preceding and following each session 
Instruct your postmaster to forward your 
to Milwaukee in care of the N. E. A, 

Associate members should not fail to bring 
their membership receipts to the Milwauke 
meeting. Each one should present the receipt 
at registration headquarters and receive th: 
N. E. A. badge, the official program and spe- 
cial announcements. Active members should 
as far as convenient bring receipts, though i: 
their case it will be possible to consult th 
records if receipts are not presented. 

Although this meeting will undoubtedly be 
the largest national convention held in any 
city this year, the hotel and housing accommo- 
dations will be adequate and of the best 
The best homes in the city will be open to the 
visiting teachers and thousands can be taken 
care of in this way. The housing problem has 
been so thoroughly organized that no teacher 
need fear any inconvenience in this respect. 
Cooperating with the information bureau is 
a clearing house where a record is kept of 
every available room, with experts in charge, 
so that prompt and efficient service will be 
given in securing quarters for members im- 
mediately upon arrival. Those desiring to re- 
serve quarters in advance should address 


Frank Kroening, assistant superintendent of 


schools, who is chairman of the committee on 
housing and hotel arrangements. 
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Marine Biological Laboratory 
Woods Hole, Mass. 


r IN Facilities for reseach in Z » 
INV ESTIGATIO Embryology, Physiology and Bot- 
Entire Year any. Seventy-six private labora- 

tories, $100 each for not over three 
months. Thirty tables are avail- 
able for beginnersi n research who 
desire to work under the direction 
of members of the staff. The fee 
for such a table is $50.00. 


Courses of laboratory instruction 
with lectures are offe in Inverte- 
brate Zoology, Protozoology Em- 
bryology. Physiology and Morph- 
ology and Taxonomy of the Algae. 
Each course requires the full time 
ofthe student. Fee, $50. Alecture 
course on the Philosophical Aspects 
of Biology and Allied Sciences is 
also offered. 


INSTRUCTION 


July 2 to August 12, 
i919 


Animals and plants, preserved, liv- 
ing, andin embryonic stages. Pre- 
served material of all types of 
animals and of Algae, Fungi, Liver- 
worts and Mosses furnished for 
classwork, or for the museum. Liv- 
ing material furnished in season as 
ordered. Mictoscopic slidesin Zool- 
ogy, Botany, Histology, Bacteriol- 
ogy. Price lists of Zoological and 
Botanical material and Mic.oscopic 
Slides sent on application. State 
whichisdesired. For price lists and 
alli nformation regarding material, 
address 


GEO. M. GRAY .Curator, Woods Hole, Mass. 
The annual announcement will be sent on application to The 


SUPPLY 
DEPARTMENT 


Opes the Entire Year 


Director, Marine Biological Laboratory, Woods Hole, Mass. 


The College of Wooster 


WOOSTER, OHIO 

Summer Session: June 27—August 22, 1919 

Regular college courses in Bible, Economics, Edu- 
cation, English, French, History, Philosophy, 
Physics, and Sociology. Every subject taught by a 
member of the regular collegiate faculty. 

Wooster is a delightful college town, about 1100 
leet above sea-level, and with all conditions favor- 
able for summer study. 

Send for catalogue and other in 
Dean of the Summer Session. 

Prof. Waldo H. Dunn, M.A., Litt.D. 

WOOSTER, OHIO 


formation to the 


THE BIOLOGICAL LABORATORY 
Cold Spring Harbor Long Isiand 
Thirtieth Session: July 2—Aug. 12 
irses in field zoology. Bird study, Comparative anatomy. 
ystematic and field botany, Advanced 
ining course for field workers in eugenics. 
research. Marine, aquatic, terrestrial. For announcement 
address the Laboratory. 


The first eight volumes of SCHOOL AND 
SOCIETY can still be supplied at the regular 
Price of $1.50 per volume, and libraries and 
individuals wishing to keep complete sets of 
the journal should obtain these volumes before 
the supply is exhausted. 





University of Pittsburgh 
School of Childhood 


Summer Session June 30 to August 23 


The School of Childhood, the experi 
mental school of the University, will be in 
operation and open for observation to students 


in the Childhood Department 


Courses will be offered in the theory 
underlying modern or experimental educa 
tion and those setting forth the practical 
phases of it as applied to the kindergarten 


and primary grades 


All Academic, Educational and Specta! 
Departments of the University will offer 


large variety of courses for teachers 


Vital national and international topics 
will be presented in free daily public lectures 
and conferences by well-known specialists 


For further information address 


The Registrar 











Temple University 


Broad and Berks Streets 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


SUMMER SESSION 


July 7 to August 16, inclusive 
THE COLLEGE 


Biology, Chemistry, Physics, Mathe- 
matics, Latin, French, German, Span- 
ish, History, Economics, Psychology 
and Pedagogy. 
Pre-Medical Courses in Science and 
Foreign Language required by law. 
SCHOOL OF COMMERCE 


Accounting, Commercial Law, Book- 
keeping, Shorthand (Pitman) and 
Typewriting. 


Dormitories for Men and Women 


Write for Circular 
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Bausch lomb 


BALOPTICON | 


THE PERFECT STEREOPTICON | 


for every practical form of 
optical projection is again 
in the market, backed by 
increased facilities which 
have been occupied in war 
service of a .nost significant 
character. 


Combiaed Balopticon—For Lantern Slides and 
Opaque Objects. Price, $150.00 


Our release from this service is of course 
gradual. As the demands made upon us by the 
government are lessened from month to month, 
however, we are enabled to increase deliveries to 
our other patrons. 


Write for Balopticon Catalog, with price list 
of our revised line, and inform us regarding your 


requirements. 


_ Bausch £3 lomb Optical ©. 


581 ST. PAUL STREET, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


New York Washington Chicago San Francisco 


Leading American Makers of Photographic Lenses, Microscopes, Projection Apparatus (Balopti- 
cons), Ophthalmic Lenses and Instruments, Photomicrographic Apparatus, Range Finders 
and Gun Sights for Army and Navy, Searchlight Reflectors, Stereo-Prism 
Binoculars, Magnifiers, and Other High-Grade Optical Products 

















